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ON 

THE  ADAPTATION  OF  RECENT  INVENTIONS 

COLLECTED  AT  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF  1851, 

TO  THE  PURPOSES  OF  • 

PRACTICAL  BANKING. 

By  GRANVILLE  SHARP. 


“  Every  new  development  of  Science  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  opening  of  a  fresh  mine  of 
wealth,  awakening  moral  industry  and  sagacity,  and  employing,  as  it  were,  new  capital  of  mind. 


PjSRH  aps  there  are  few  men  (if  there  be  any),  since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith, 
who  have  done  so  much  to  advance  Banking,  as  a  science,  and  to  promote  its 
cultivation  and  practical  development,  as  James  William  Gilbart,  F.R.S.,  the 
originator  of  this  humble  Essav,  who  has  for  many  years  presided  over  the 
Executive  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Banking  Company,  a  commercial 
establishment,  of  recent  origin  indeed,  but  in  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  its  operations  inferior  only  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Mr.  Gilbai  as 
announced  in  the  ‘  Bankers 9  Magazine ’  for  January  last,  that  he  will  presen 
the  sum  of  ,€100  to  the  author  of  the  best  Essay  which  shall  be  written  in 

of  1851  be  rendered  especially  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  practical 

B*And  m  the  same  announcement  is  contained  an  intimation  of  what  such 

articles  may  consist,  viz.: —  .  ,,  r,ml  u„„ 

Architectural  Models  that  may  suggest  improvements  in  the  Bank  House 

01  hwntions  by  which  Light,  Heat,  and  Ventilation  may  be  secured,  so  as  to 

promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  Bank  clerks.  i... 

Discoveries  in  the  Fine  Arts,  by  which  the  interior  of  the  Bank  may  be 
decorated,  or  the  Bank  furniture  rendered  more  commodious. 

Improvements  in  Writing  Paper,  pens,  ink,  aee0}m*  ^’hZ^s 
copying  machines ,  or  other  instruments  used  in  cairymg  ^heir 

Improvements  in  Printing  and  Engraving  by  'vl).ch  Ban  s  may  geUheir 
notes,  receipts,  letters  of  credit,  and  other  documents,  of  a  bettei  kind, 

srssr  “  «*  -**  *“ 

slmll  render  property  more  secure  against  fire  or  neves.  aDDlied  as  to 

And  generally  all  articles,  of  every  kind, 

improve,  cheapen,  or  facilitate  any  ^vtVtwofold  object- first,  to  seeuil  to  a 
This  announcement  appears  to  have  a  twoiom  uujv. 


large  class  of  men  a  great  advantage,  by  inducing  them  to  give  that  amount  of 
intelligent  and  careful  attention  to  the  scientific  and  really  useful  objects  dis¬ 
played  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  which,  without  some  such  stimulus,  would 
probably  not  have  been  elicited ;  and  secondly,  to  promote  the  convenience 
and  welfare  of  the  Banking  community,  by  pointing  out,  through  the  medium 
of  a  familiar  and  practical  Essay,  any  objects  which  may  seem  calculated  to 
assist  its  members  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business. 

Although  the  proffered  prize  can  be  obtained  by  only  one,  the  many  unsuc¬ 
cessful  competitors  will  have  the  consolation  of  not  labouring  in  vain,  inasmuch 
as  they  will  have  reaped  a  considerable  share  of  practical  and  scientific  know¬ 
ledge,  and  have  become  the  subjects  of  that  wholesome  mental  influence 
which  invariably  accrues  from  the  energetic  direction  of  the  mind  to  any 
object  that  wridens  its  comprehensive  faculties  or  dilates  its  powers.  For  this, 
at  the  least,  every  unsuccessful  candidate  will  have  to  tender  his  sincerest 
thanks  to  the  liberal  originator  of  his  Essay,  unsuccessful  though  it  be. 

So  much  having  been  already  most  ably  written  upon  the  Great  Industrial 
Exhibition,  little  apology,  it  is  hoped,  is  needed  for  no  further  introduction  of 
the  subject.  One  suggestion,  however,  may  perhaps  not  improperly  be  here 
introduced,  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  a  continued  diminution  of  our 
fiscal  burdens,  by  an  extended  reduction  of  our  Inland  Revenue  and  Customs, 
especially  where  those  duties  are  imposed  between  the  mother  country  and 
her  colonies,  thus  practically  aiding  the  object  of  the  Royal  Founder  of  the 
National  Exhibition,  which  w  as  to  promote  closer  and  more  intimate  relations 
between  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  by  affording  encouragement  to  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  reciprocity  of  commerce. 

To  this  remark  it  may  be  added  that,  in  the  attentive  study  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  a  subject  for  great  thankfulness  is  found,  in  the  striking  parallel  which, 
it  has  been  observed,  exists  between  the  religious  advancement  of  the  several 
countries,  and  the  state  of  science  and  manufacture  there  prevailing,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  their  productions,  which  they  have  respectively  sent  over,  so  pro¬ 
minently  marked  by  our  own  position  in  the  affair,  establishing  at  once  the 
fact  that  England’s  religious  privilege  and  position  stands  intimately  connected 
with  England’s  productiveness  and  powrer. 

As  an  Essay  of  practical  utility  is  the  liberal  founder’s  object,  and  as  objects 
of  practical  utility  are  the  subject  of  the  writer’s  Essay,  the  reader  will,  it  is 
presumed,  expect  to  find  plainness  and  perspicuity  of  expression  rather  than 
studied  elegance  of  style. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Gilbart’s  prize  having  been  accompanied  by  a 
very  comprehensive  framework  for  the  Essay,  it  seems  highly  suitable  to  make 
that  in  some  degree  a  guide  as  to  the  order  of  proceeding,  and  without  con¬ 
fining  the  writer  strictly  to  its  limits,  to  class  the  objects  of  remark  as  much 
as  may  be  under  its  several  heads.  It  must,  of  course,  be  apparent  that 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  inventions  and  articles  which  will  be  referred  to 
have  not  an  exclusive  bearing  upon  Banks  or  Banking,  or  upon  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  those  engaged  therein ;  but  this  exclusive  adaptation  is 
not  required  in  the  announcement,  and  it  is  therefore  submitted,  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations  are  perfectly  within  its  scope,  if  the  objects  referred  to  can 
be  shown  to  possess  advantages  in  which  the  Banking  community  may  share, 
conjointly  with  other  sections  of  the  people  generally. 

Ihe  Essayist’s  attention  is,  first  of  all,  directed  to 


I  — “  ARCHITECTURAL  MODELS  THAT  MAY  SUGGEST  IMPROVE¬ 
MENTS  IN  THE  BANK  HOUSE  OR  OFFICE.” 

The  architecture  of  a  Banking  House,  more  especially  if  it  be  of  a  National 
character,  or  expected  to  assume  an  important  position  from  the  magnitude 
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<of  its  operations,  should  be  marked  externally,  internally,  and  everywhere, 
by  Stability,  as  its  leading  feature ;  which  a  builder  of  intelligence  will  take 
care  shall  be  combined  with  Taste . 

In  the  present  highly  enlightened  and  civilized  state  of  society  in  England, 
it  may,  at  first  sight,  be  thought  by  some  unseemly  to  erect  a  Banking  House 
on  the  principle  adopted  at  the  Bank  of  England,  where  the  whole  of  the  four 
external  faces  of  the  building  present  to  the  observer  a  regular  series  pf  fortifi¬ 
cation,  having  all  its  windows  facing  inwards,  and  accessible  from  the  four 
streets  with  which  it  is  surrounded  only  by  massive  gates  and  doors;  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  intended  and  expected 
(and  what  contemplated  Banking  House  is  not  intended)  to  endure  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  to  witness  possibly  political  convulsions,  as  well  as  the  wear  and 
waste  of  time,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  wise,  even  in  such  peaceful  times  as  these, 
to  found  it  on  a  rock,  and  rear  it  like  a  rock — of  granite ;  and  supplied  with 
means  for  the  location  and  protection,  in  cases  of  emergency,  of  a  Con¬ 
stabulary,  or  even  Military  Force,  upon  its  roofs  and  ramparts. 

The  Ground  Floor  and  the  Basement  will  be  objects  of  the  first  importance ; 
and  in  di^in*  for  the  latter,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  areas,  it  will  be 
well  to  prevent  the  possibilitv  of  the  “  Screw 99  being  used  in  any  attempt  to 
force  the  shutters.  This  has  been  attempted  where  the  areas  are  too  much 
confined — the  soil  serving  as  a  rest  or  fulcrum  for  the  “  Double  Screw  to  ac 
upon— nn  instrument  of  prodigious  power,  before  which  almost  any  shutter 
must  give  wav.  For  the  same  reason,  Iron  Palisading,  when  placed  in  front  ot 
windows,  should  be  so  constructed  that,  whilst  calculated  to  resist  pressure 
from  without,  it  mav  not  be  needlessly  strong  in  the  opposite  direction; 
otherwise  it  will  only  afford  the  means  of  using  this  powerful  invadin0  foice, 

which  is  impotent  when  unsupported.  , .  n  0.„y,; 

The  principal  features  and  more  substantial  parts  of  Banking  House  arch  - 
tecture!  however,  will  generally  be  much  affected  by  local  circumstance  as  well 
as  bv  the  character  and  amount  of  business  to  be  transacted  in ,th® 

These,  therefore,  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed-though  in  themsclve^con- 
siderations  of  paramount  importance  yet,  for  the  presen  IP’ 

What  subordinate  to  those  internal  details  and  ®in°rsiia"a“E"f 
which  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  occupants  of  such 
at  present  existing  so  materially  depend ;  and  w  nc  ,  P  ’ 

Proposer  of  the  Essay  primarily  contemplated.  Windows  •  the 

Amongst  these  may  be  suggested  the  character  and  style  °[  Wmdom  toe 

sort  of  Shutters  ;  the'  arrangement  of  MChiZesf-not  omitting, 

Warming  Apparatus ,  Wind  Guards ,  and  Cowls  J  building,  Fire - 

although  more  connected  with  the  original  construction  of  the  building, 

proof  Floors  and  Ceilings ,  Windows  and  Sas  *s-  character  •  and,  if  wood 
^  The  External  Doors  should  be  of  the  very  s WjSSTSi  rivets  of  the 
be  used,  it  should  be  lined  with  iron,  or  t  y 

same  material.  .  ,  „  fv,P  doors  at  night  (in 

There  seems  also  a  strict  propriety  in  pr  &  0f  which  more  will 
accordance  with  the  windows)  by  revolvmg  Iron  Shutters, 

be  said  hereafter.  access  to  the  Public  Counter, 

The  Inner  Doors,  forming  the  more  1  -r  0f  folding-doors,  one 

it  is  submitted  should  not  be,  as  a  F  5  .  ^ut  sh0uld  be  two  distinct 
adapted  for  entrance,  and  the  other  for  P  ^  other  as  circumstances  will 
and  separate  openings,  as  far  remov  r  should  be  at  0ne  end,  and  the 

admit  of ;  so  that  the  approach  to  tl  .  ,  satne  direction, 

exit  at  the  other— the  public  always  p  g mseives  in  Windows  and  Window 

Several  improvements  have  presen »te  ,  |dr.  Thomas  Turner,  is 

Sashes  ;  and  “  Barrow's  Patent  Sash ,  -  f  piate.glass,  which,  since 

extremely  good,  and  adapted  for  first-rate  windows  ot  pia  g  2 
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the  recent  abolition  of  the  duty,  has  become  considerably  reduced  in  price. 
This  sash  is  made  in  bronze  metal,  and  the  cost  per  foot  is  regulated  by  the 
size  of  the  sash  required.  They  are  said  to  be  extensively  used,  and  that  the 
Bristol  and  Manchester  Branches  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  adopted  them. 
Each  sash  slides  up  and  down,  so  that  the  window  can  be  opened  both  at  the 
top  and  bottom  ;  and  the  meeting  bars  are  so  constructed  that  the  sashes  when 
closed  are  perfectly  flush  on  both  sides,  instead  of  the  lower  one,  as  is  the  case 
with  common  sashes,  projecting  its  own  thickness  into  the  room; — both  sashes 
being  in  the  same  plane  gives  a  far  neater  appearance  to  the  window,  and  pre¬ 
sents  less  lodgment  for  dirt  or  dust.  It  has,  moreover,  a  self-acting  latch  in 
the  sill-bar,  so  arranged  that  the  sash  cannot  he  closed  without  being  securely 
fastened .  The  lines  are  concealed,  and  it  is  remarkably  free  from  vibration. 

The  specimen  exhibited  was  most  beautifully  executed,  and  would  form  a 
very  suitable  window  for  handsome  buildings. 

Mr.  G.  flurwood ,  the  inventor,  exhibits  a  patent  apparatus  for  “ Moving 
and  Fastening  Windows”  the  various  applications  of  which  are  very  ingenious. 
He  has  published  an  illustrated  Pamphlet,  containing  a  full  description.  One 
principal  feature  in  the  invention  is  the  application  of  the  screw,  the  worm  of 
w  hich,  working  into  a  rack  or  pinion,  acts  as  a  prime  mover — dispensing  w  ith 
all  pulleys,  w  eights,  cords,  springs,  set-opes,  fastenings,  &c. ;  and  is  particularly 
adapted  to  pivot  windows,  and  to  situations  where  the  windows  are  above 
ordinary  reach,  as  in  lofty  buildings.  This  invention  has  been  very  satis¬ 
factorily  adopted  in  some  of  the  public  buildings  in  Norwich,  and  was  availed 
of  to  regulate  the  ventilators  in  the  Great  Exhibition.  It  most  effectually 
does  avvav  with  the  harsh  and  noisy  friction  of  sash  pulleys,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  oil ;  and  overcomes,  by  the  mechanical  power  of  the  screw,  the 
difficulty  frequently  experienced  in  opening  and  shutting  window's.  The 
speed  and  power  of  the  motion  communicated  can  be  readily  regulated  by  the 
diameter  of  the  rack  or  pinion  employed  to  produce  it. 

Mr .  George  Anderson9s  model  of  an  improved  window  has  some  excellent 
properties;  and  he  intends  shortly  to  publish  a  full  description,  together  with 
the  prices. 

Much  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  dirty  windows,  and  no  small  amount 
of  danger  having  attended  the  cleaning  of  them,  many  have  attempted  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  getting  on  the  outer  side  for  this  purpose ;  among 
the  most  successful  essays  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Mr.  C.  Herring,  who  exhibits  a 
patent  sash,  w'hich  can  most  easily  be  taken  out  to  be  cleaned.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  extremely  simple,  and  consists  of  a  metal  rod  dovetailing  into  the  sides 
of  the  sash  frame,  and  sliding  up  and  down  w  ith  the  sash  ;  this  rod  is  connected 
with  the  sash  by  two  small  flush  bolts  at  top  and  bottom  of  it ;  the  lines  and 
weights  are  attached  to  this  rod ;  when  the  bolts  are  withdrawn  the  rods  slide 
up  and  tne  sash  is  released,  and  may  be  removed  from  the  frame.  A  similar 
model,  upon  the  same  general  principle,  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Roberts,  of 
Nelson  Place,  Clifton,  who  also  claims  the  invention.  As  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  make  a  few  additional  remarks  upon  window's  in  alluding  to  the 
important  question  of  ventilation,  wre  pass  on  to  notice 

Shutters. 

Shutters,  as  a  means  of  protection,  form  an  important  feature  in  the  fittings 
ot  a  banking  building,  and,  as  some  degree  of  solidity  and  strength,  and  con¬ 
sequently  weight,  is  necessary,  the  arrangements  for  placing  and  removing 
them  should  be  as  scientific  as  possible,  in  order  to  economise  both  time  and 
la  lour.  For  this  purpose,  the  revolving  iron  shutters,  now  coming  into  general 
use,  seem  very  desirable;  by  it,  the  antiquated  plan  of  putting  up  and  taking 
down,  one  by  one,  separate  external  shutters,  is  avoided,  and  the  expense  of 
replacing  broken  glass  and  repairing  shutters,  (ofttimes  shattered  by  uncareful 


handling  of  them,)  as  well  as  the  inconvenience,  and  sometimes  accident, 
arising  from  the  long  bars  by  which  they  are  fastened,  is  entirely  removed. 

The  revolving  shutters  formed  of  curvilinear  iron  lath,  and  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Bunnett  &  Co.,  Deptford,  are  very  excellent  in  their  construction,  and 
work  most  easily.  The  curving  of  the  iron  lath,  of  which  this  shutter  is  com¬ 
posed,  gives  additional  strength,  without  adding  very  materially  to  its  weight, 
or  much  augmenting  its  expense.  Their  cost  is  usually  from  65.  to  Is.  per 
foot  superficial,  according  to  the  size  of  the  window,  and,  if  kept  well  painted, 
are  extremely  durable.  .  , 

These  shutters  seem  only  a  modification  of  the  principle  adopted  by  Mr. 
Ilarcourt  Quincey,  in  his  Patent  Convex  Revolving  Iron  Shutters. 

These  are  made  of  convex  laths,  and  are  said  to  be  twelve  times  stronger 
than  those  composed  of  flat  laths  of  the  same  substance. 

These  revolving  shutters  can  be  applied  either  horizontally  or  veitically, 
and  are  valuable,  from  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  closed  in  cases  of 

popular  tumult  or  of  fire.  . ,  c  D  ,  „ 

Mr.  Archibald  Horn  is  also  the  inventor  of  an  Iron  Shutter  for  Bankers; 
and  in  cases  where  it  may  be  desirable  to  retain  the  old  detached  shutters, 
Jennings’  Joints  and  Shutter  Shoes  are  by  no  means  without  their  use. 


Acoustic  Tubes. 

Among  the  most  useful  means  of  saving  unnecessary  labour  in  offices  may 
be  placed  the  Sneakin*  Tubes  or  Telegraphs  and  Communicators,  by  which 
messages  «  S  Ln  room  to  ro°om ;  and  thus  the  necessity  of  running 
to  anil  fro  to  answer  bells,  lessened  by  at  least  one-half.  Mr.  Whishaw  s 
Telekerephona  is  a  plain  gutta  percha  tube,  with  a 

each  end;  there  are  some  additional  arrangements  or  p 

several  rooms ;  but  the  gutta  percha  pipe,  mouth-pieces  and  wbistles^seem^ 

that  are  necessary  for  ordinary  purposes.  Out  a  pel  •  sound-transmitting 
substance  for  the  tubing,  as  it  possesses  a  remar  a  .  a  Company, 

quality;  and  speaking-tubes,  &c„  are  made  ^  the  Gutta  Percha  Company. 

The  manner  of  calling  attention  to  the  pipe  is  y  ,  lent  ion  bein'v  first 
the  whistle  is  immediately  sounded  at  the  o  r,  ended  the  whistles, 

indicated,  conversation  may  be  commenced.  en  ,  g  have  ;n_ 

which  arc  moveable,  should  be  replaced  Mem- a"7“e“elirabie  ad(lition  to 
vented  a  self-closing  mouth-piece,  which  whistlers  rendered  unneces- 

these  speaking  tubes  ;  bv  it,  the  rem°va  ugeful  means  of  communica- 

sarv.  Perhaps  these  tubes  might  form  a  -  .  ,  as  well  as 

tion  between  the  Board  Room  and  the  several^  ^  in  iry  might  be  imme- 
from  the  counter  to  the  Ledger  Office,  by  ble  conference  between 

diately  answered,  without  either  loss  of  time  or  noticeable 

the  Cashier  and  the  Ledger  Clerk. 

Wind-Guards  and  Cowls  for  Chimneys. 

,  intiv  different  attempts  to  accomplish 

In  few  matters  have  there  been  s  £Mmneys  .  and  it  is  very  desirable 
the  same  result  as  in  the  cure  ot  ^  y  sjl0ldd  kept  out  of  doors, 
that,  if  tolerated  at  all,  the  nuisance  -  -  ventilation,  in  the  considera- 

This  subject  is  very  intimately  “““^^^SLit  means  of  obviating 
tion  of  which  it  will  be  again  referre  •  ,  smoke,  caused  by  the  cur- 

this  nuisance  is  to  prevent  the  free  p  .  t erfered  with  by  the  force  of  the 
rent  of  rarefied  air  up  the  chimney,  >  &  •  j  this,  Mr.  J.  E.  Grisdale  has 

wind  striking  the  top  of  the  chimney.  1  .  ,  n  a  point  on  the  top 

invented  a  wind  guard,  consisting  o  ^<  strikes  it,  turns  it  back  to 

of  the  chimney.  This  cap,  the  opening.  The  principal  objection 

the  current,  and  closes  that  side  .vith  which  it  vibrates.  Mr.  Grisdale 
appears  to  be  in  the  extreme  facility  with  wmci 
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has  registered  this  invention  provisionally,  and,  not  having  the  means  himself, 
is  anxious  to  meet  with  some  one  to  assist  him  in  bringing  it  out.  From  its 
extreme  simplicity  it  would  be  very  inexpensive. 

Mr.  Stafford’s  interceptor  cowl,  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  last  men¬ 
tioned,  is  very  well  arranged,  but  would  be  more  costly,  on  account  of  its 
construction. 

These  contrivances  will  be  very  useful  in  situations  where  a  chimney  is 
overtopped  by  lofty  buildings ;  but  we  imagine  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
where  inconvenience  is  experienced,  the  evil  exists  near  the  fireplace,  or  in 
the  "  throat”  of  the  chimney,  rather  than  at  the  top  of  the  flue.  This  will 
be  more  fully  exhibited  in  our  reference  to  stoves  and  fireplaces. 

Fireproof  Floors,  Ceilings,  and  Roofs  of  Buildings. 

Specimens  of  this  improved  construction  of  fire-proof  floors  are  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Fox  and  Barrett ;  and  one  is  certainly  struck  with  the  assertion, 
that  the  expense  of  these  substantial  and  massive  floors  is  not  greater  than 
those  of  ordinary  timber.  This  is  surprising,  on  account  of  the  great 
weight  which  has  to  be  sustained,  the  floor  and  ceiling  being  about  nine 
inches  thick,  of  solid  material.  The  small  cost  may,  however,  be  in  some  degree 
accounted  for  by  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  iron  joists,  the  cheapness  of 
the  material  employed  in  each  successive  layer,  as  well  as  from  the  very  little 
amount  of  skilled,  labour  required  in  their  composition. 

In  cases  of  fire,  the  floors,  composed  chiefly  of  timber,  afford,  from  their 
very  construction,  a  supply  of  air  to  feed  the  flame  ;  and,  from  the  com¬ 
bustible  character  of  the  material,  present  very  little  hope  of  its  progress 
being  stayed.  This  invention  will  afford  the  means  of  diminishing  the  pre¬ 
sent  extensive  use  of  timber  in  buildings,  by  the  almost  universal  adoption  of 
which  considerable  danger  is  incurred.  Mr.  Braidwood,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  London  Fire  Engine  Establishment,  has  stated,  in  evidence  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  by  exposure  for  a  few  years  to  heat  not 
much  above  that  of  boiling  water ,  timber  is  brought  into  a  condition  some¬ 
what  resembling  that  of  spontaneous  combustion;  and  for  the  fire  which 
occurred  a  few  years  since  at  Day  and  Martin’s  blacking  manufactory  no 
other  cause  could  be  assigned  than  the  ignition  of  the  wooden  casing  in  which 
the  hot-water  pipes  were  enclosed.  If  these  facts  be  correct,  the  character 
of  the  floors  through  which  warming  apparatus  are  generally  made  to  pass 
must  be  a  matter  of  importance.  Considerable  strength  and  solidity  are 
given  to  the  building  generally  by  these  floors ;  the  iron  bearing  the  tensile 
strain,  and  the  concrete  resisting  the  force  of  compression.  A  paper  upon  the 
subject,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  has  been  published,  which 
contains  a  full  account  of  the  arrangement. 

This  invention  seems  well  adapted  to  those  rooms  in  which  books  that  have 
been  filled  and  banking  documents  are  kept ;  where  security  from  fire  is  so 
necessary  a  desideratum,  not  very  readily  obtained  above  ground. 

We  now  consider,  secondly,  those  inventions  by  w'hich 


II.-"  LIGHT,”  "HEAT,”  AND  "VENTILATION,” 

may  be  secured,  and  which  so  materially  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of 
bank  clerks. 

Light— Gas,  Candles. 

Like  many  of  the  discoveries  of  modern  times,  gas  has  not  only  great  capa¬ 
cities  for  contributing  to  men’s  convenience,  but  also  for  their  annoyance  and 
injury,  and  this  is  most  fully  exemplified  when  this  valuable  substitute  for 
the  solar  ray  is  employed  excessively. 
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Most  jets  are  adapted  by  their  form  and  size  to  burn  well  a  certain  quantity 
of  gas,  and  if  less  be  turned  on  inconvenience  is  sure  to  arise,  and  if  more  is 
allowed  to  pass,  incomplete  combustion  ensues,  producing  rapidly  a  most 
injurious  and  painfully  oppressive  condition  of  the  air  in  the  apartment. 
Burners  are  frequently  somewhat  inaccessible,  or  in  the  press  of  business  they 
are  disregarded  until  the  smell  of  half-consumed  gas  is  insupportable,  and  in 
order  to  regulate  the  light  it  may  be  necessary  to  adjust  the  cock  several  times 
in  the  course  of  an  hour.  To  obviate  this  evil  Mr.  Biddell  has  invented  a  self- 
regulating  gas  burner  which  adapts  itself  to  all  variations  of  pressure,  pre¬ 
venting  the  flame  from  either  rising  or  falling  above  or  below  any  desired 
height5 to  which  it  may  be  adjusted,  thus  saving  gas  and  preventing  smoke. 
Its°self-acting  property  depends  upon  the  expansion  and  contraction  ot  a 
compound  rod  in  the  centre  of  the  flame,  which,  by  means  of  a  small  lever 
and  simple  valve,  shuts  off  or  lets  on  the  gas  according  as  ^  PM™*™? 
be  increased  or  diminished.  This  invention  can  be  adapted  to  the  button 
burner,  which  gives  a  whiter  light;  a  light,  however  which  is  more  expensive 
than  the  red  on  account  of  its  rapid  consumption  of  gas,  although  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  cost  would  be  perhaps  overruled,  when  it  is  remembered  hat  the 
whiter  the  li°ht  the  less  prejudicial  it  is  to  the  eye,  and  the  more  comp 
the  combustion  of  the  gas  the  purer  will  be  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartm ent 
The  introduction  of  pipes  leading  from  the  gas  burnei  shades  into  ‘be  flue 
of  the  fire-place  would  very  materially  assist  ventilation,  and  carry  away  the 

imStstgo7Tht1ubrynerhismabout  7*.  6A,  and  they  are  issued  regulated  to  a 
Messrs!*  Ransome 

aijajited'  ^®^*°“n^r^oJ  ^a^n^  &t^lish^ents^a^well^a^other^places 
where  the  proper  amount  ot  name  trom  tne  u 

JaMrfB.ddeirs  burner0  is  finished  ™th  *  /Jreventingany  sadden  draught 
which  insures  great  steadiness  of  the  flame  by  hppn  used  With 

torn  it.  h*.  of  Mr. 

some  other  burners  recently  lntroduceci,  am  g  .  becoming  now 

AVinfield,  which  is  excellent,  and  with  the  opal  fmDrove£ent  is  the  neces- 
very  generally  used,  the  only  “he  gas,  otherwise  the  gauze,  if  fine, 

sitv  of  removing  the  chimney  t0  ‘gJ  *  J the  immediate  admission  of  air 
while  the  chimney  is  cold  frequently  p  -phe  shade  invented  by 

necessary  to  support  the  combustion  o  g  reflecti  qua]ities,  its  dura- 

Mr.  Winfield  merits  attention  on  accoun  hich  it  diffuses.  This  will 

bility  and  cleanly  surface,  and  the  \tch,  being  quite 

probably  entirely  supersede  the  co ppe r-plate  i reflect. or, 
opaque  has  a  tendency  too  much  to  darker ^  the  00™ 


mit  any  attention  being  paid  to  ~ary  result, 

holes  becoming  partly  closed,  an  of  ligbt)  the  gas  is  turned  on 

And  then,  in  order  to  produced  ,%rta  0f  the  flame  at  least,  is  sure 

higher,  and  incomplete  have  an  Annual  or  half-yearly  inspection 

to  ensue.  Might  it  not  be  weu 
of  all  gas  burners  in  a  Bank  ? 

Candles. 

Some  of  the  inconveniences  attendii«  the  use^f  candks^y^  «  Acolyte,” 
ably  lessened  by  a  little  mvention  of  the  Kev. 
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or  Patent  Safety  Candle  Cap ;  which  cap  being  placed  upon  the  top  descend* 
as  the  candle  burns,  and  ensures  regularity  in  the  melting  of  the  wax  or  tallow, 
thereby  preventing  the  guttering  and  the  dripping  of  the  grease.  Price's 
Patent  Candle  Company  are  the  Licensees  for  its  manufacture,  and  it  is 
intended  more  especially  to  be  used  with  their  article  denominated  the 
“  Composite.” 

It  may  not  have  been  generally  observed  what  an  amount  of  smoke  some 
candles  produce,  causing  the  same  unpleasant  smell,  as  well  as  painful  effect 
upon  the  lungs,  as  that  arising  from  the  smoke  of  gas.  The  best  Composite 
Candles,  of  which  there  were  some  beautiful  specimens  exhibited,  smoke  the 
least— the  additional  expense  of  which  is  indeed  very  little,  and  no  doubt,  if 
more  attention  w'ere  directed  to  the  subject,  even  common  candles  might  be 
materially  improved. 


Heat. 

So  l^ge  a  portion  of  civilised  society,  and  especially  those  employed  in 
banks,  being  engaged  in  pursuits  of  a  sedentary  kind,  the  means  of  obtaining 
artificial  heat  in  this  variable  climate  are  of  much  importance,  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  observe  the  various  improvements  which  have  been  recently 
made.  J 

With  all  these,  however,  (and  some  of  the  fire  places  are  exceedingly  attrac- 
tlve’)  question  of  stoves  and  open  fires  does  not  seem  quite  settled  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Edwards  steps  forward  in  defence  of  Dr.  Arnott’s  in¬ 
vention,  against  the  many  who,  in  professedly  copying  the  stove,  have  not 
adopted  the  principle  upon  which  it  acts,  and  thus  brought  both  into 
disrepute. 

The  real  Arnott  stove  is  upon  the  principle  of  an  extensive  and  moderately 
warm  heating  metal  surface  at  about  200°  Fahrenheit ;  it  consists  of  a  sheet 
iron  box,  which  may  be  of  any  dimensions  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
room  to  be  heated  ;  it  is  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  chambers  of  unequal 
dimensions,  which  communicate  freely  at  the  top  and  bottom.  A  fire  box 
composed  of  iron  lined  with  fire-brick,  rests  at  the  bottom  of  the  larger 
chamber;  access  is  obtained  to  it  bv  a  door  which  must  fit  closely.  The  re¬ 
fuse  of  the  fire  falls  into  an  ashpit  below,  here  also  is  a  valve  for  the  supplv  of 
air  to  the  fire  box.  Ihe  fumes  and  heat  of  the  fire  pass  up  and  down,  over 
and  under  the  partition,  giving  warmth  to  the  outer  case ;  the  smoke  finally 
passes  off  by  a  flue  into  an  adjoining  chimney.  The  heat  is  regulated  by  the 
valve  for  admitting  air ;  when  this  is  opened  widely,  a  large  stream  enters  and 
combustion  becomes  active ;  when  on  the  contrary  the  aperture  is  reduced,  a 
comparatively  small  stream  is  admitted  and  combustion  languishes.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  outer  case  is  raised  or  depressed  accordingly  by  the  revolution 
of  the  heat  and  smoke  round  the  division  of  the  chambers,  their  power  of 
giving  forth  warmth  is  expended  as  far  as  possible  on  the  plates  of  the  outer 
case,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  for  the  end  in  view,  and  it  might  be  possible  to 
exhaust  the  whole,  for  that  end,  by  lengthening  the  flue  or  causing  a  greater 
extent  of  it  to  pass  through  the  air  of  the  room  before  entering  the  chimney. 
1  ms  apparatus  certainly  makes  the  most  economical  use  of  fuel  of  any  species 
ot  contrivance  for  producing  artificial  heat  yet  known.  Six  pounds  of  Welsh 
for  a^lay  ^  V^Ue  0Ue  Pcnny>  it  is  said  supply  an  ordinary  one 

I  he  prevalent  fault  in  the  Arnott’s  stoves  generally  manufactured,  has  been 
furnace Utl°n  °*  ^  heatmg  surface  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 

All  metal  surfaces,  however  well  the  principle  ofalarge  superficies  moderately 
warmed  may  be  observed,  raise  the  temperature*  by  two  means,  namely,  by 
radiation  and  by  conduction.  Radiated  heat,  which  is  that  given  by  a  common 
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fire,  is  perfectly  safe,  but  the  heat  produced  by  the  air  coming  in  contact 
with  a  warmed  surface  is  injurious.  The  air  which  forms  the  medium  of 
heating  the  rest  has  been  altered  in  its  character,  particularly  in  being  desicca¬ 
ted  or  deprived  of  its  humidity.  It  is  necessary  to  counteract  this  result  by 
artificial  infusion  of  humidity  into  the  atmosphere.  Perhaps  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  arrangement  for  this  purpose  is  that  consisting  in  a  trough  of  water  with  a 
roller  moving  in  it,  and  a  similar  roller  forming  a  windlass  about  2  feet  above. 
Between  the  windlass  and  the  roller  an  endless  piece  of  towelling  revolves. 
The  bottom  of  the  piece  of  towelling,  passing  of  course  through  the  water,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  turn  the  windlass  a  fewf  times  in  order  to  make  the  whole 
wet,  and  this  process  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  The  vapour  con¬ 
stantly  arising  from  the  cloth,  will,  if  sufficient  in  quantity,  make  good  the 
want  of  humidity  in  the  stove-heated  air.  ...... 

It  is  rather  singular  that  Mr.  Edwards  makes  no  allusion  in  his  little 
pamphlet  to  this  desiccation  of  the  air  by  stoves,  nor  to  the  means  of  re¬ 
in  the  stoves  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jeakes  and  Mr.  Pierce,  together  with 
the  great  advantage  of  heating  by  earthen  instead  of  metal  surfaces,  a 
principle  is  announced,  which  is  but  rarely  used  although  it  has  been 
occasionally  adopted  for  many  years,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  the  air  from  the 
outside  of  the  building  by  a  flue  or  pipe.  This,  upon  a  little  consideration 
will  be  shown  to  be  very  important,  and  it  is  possible  that  neither  of  thes 
gentlemen  has  fully  recognized  the  value  of  the  principle  which  they  have 
adopted  ;  we  shall  how  ever  refer  to  this  again.  •,  M 

Gas  has  been  asserted  to  be  an  economical  heating  agent— and  Messrs. 
Feetham  and  Co.  exhibit  a  very  elegant  stove  of  white  porcelain.  In  many 
of  the  gas  stoves,  by  other  manufacturers,  the  deterioration  of  the  an,  and  the 
smoke  caused  by  combustion  are  entirely  overlooked,  and  the  stoves  are  made 

“SLTh"  .f  a.  *"  "»bf  “£2 

to  bring  the  body  of  fire  forward  into  the  room  as  much  as  b,e’ 
diverting  the  passage  of  the  smoke.  This  object  appears  to  be  very  happdy 
obtained  in  a  grate  exhibited  by  Messrs  Dean  and .Co-whm .«  theexact 
reverse  of  many,  even  recently  constructed  t  e  a  gre  js 

projecting  outwards,  like  a  section  of  an  e'jjP*1*'  ,  four  reflect;nn.  cheeks, 

thus  increased  and  the  whole  is  placed  in  fr  J  fire-places 

**■». . . 

in  common  use.  1  he  execution  ot  these  specim  J  ,  j>9 10„ 

ordinary  purposes  would  be  too  expensive,  e  p  an  principle  might  be 

and  if  with  ash-pan  and  ornamental  side  £2b,  but  tne  pm  |  s 

recognized  in  a  much  cheaper  form.  nrinciole  of  introducing  a  fresh 

It  has  been  questioned  above,  whether  the  pnnc.pie^  ^ 

current  of  air  to  the  grate  and  chimney,  y  •  ht)y  understood.  Open 

atmosphere  has  been  fully  appreciated,  htg  an§  ci(jsed  stoves  have  been 

fires  have  been  objected  to,  for  causing  ‘  <j>  m  wit]iout  to  ventilate  the 
substituted  ;  air  being  intr°d“°*d e"e  draughts  as  well  as  that  of  many  smoky 
room,  but  the  one  great  cause  of  the  8  p  otf  smoke  from  gas 

chimneys,  and  the  frequent  failure  o  tt^  altogether  overlooked,  viz. 

burners,  by  pipes,  into  th«°P .  A  apartment  by  excessive  rarefaction  m 
mechanical  exhaustion  of  the  air  m  the  aparunc  y 

the  chimney.  .  ..  .•  to  ti,e  improvement  adopted  in  Mr. 

For  the  purpose  of  drawing  attent  , .  ,  t)  ;llrv  have  awarded  a  medal 
Jeakes’  ..5  also  Me.  W?  her.  cop,  ,  pspee 

ami  “  special  approbation,  it  ni< } 
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which  we  brought  to  London  on  visiting  the  Exhibition,  in  order  to  submit  to 
some  manufacturers  of  stoves,  supposing  its  suggestions  to  be  wholly  new. 

For  the  well-being  of  fires  generally,  a  constant  draught  or  supply  of  air  is 
necessary,  not  merely  to  support  combustion,  but  also  to  supply  the  partial 
vacuum  at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney ,  caused  by  the  ascent  of  the  air,  it  being 
highly  rarefied  by  excessive  heat .  The  air  in  the  chimney  being  thus  rarefied 
and  heated,  to  a  degree  far  above  that  in  the  room ,  the  atmosphere  is  exhausted, 
and  in  {act pumped  out  of  the  apartment;  thus  the  pressure  of  the  external  air 
is  much  increased,  and  this  is  perceived  by  a  strong  current  entering  at  every 
hole  and  crevice — when  a  door  is  opened  the  draught  is  extremely  inconve¬ 
nient,  and  has  the  effect  of  immediately  reducing  the  temperature,  causing,  of 
course,  much  waste  of  heat.  To  obviate  this  is  the  object  of  the  present 
suggestion,  viz.,  to  introduce  the  air  necessary  to  support  combustion  in  the 
grate,  and  to  supply  the  rarefaction  in  the  chimney,  not  from  the  front  of 
the  fire-place,  as  is  now  universal,  (thereby  drawing  out  of  the  room  the  air 
which  has  just  been  warmed,)  but  from  the  atmosphere  outside  the  apartment, 
by  means  of  a  pipe  or  flue  laid  beneath  the  floor,  and  under  the  hearth-stone, 
and  opening  behind  the  grate,  a  space  being  left  here,  carefully  covered  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  prevent  any  direct  communication  between  the  pipe  beneath  the 
floor  and  the  flue  of  the  chimney.  In  order  to  introduce  air  into  the  chimney, 
to  carry  up  the  smoke,  without  making  so  large  a  demand  upon  the  warmed  air 
in  the  apartment,  which  now  under  the  present  arrangement  of  open  fire¬ 
places,  as  soon  as  heated  in  the  grate,  rushes  wastefully  up  the  chimney,  the 
front  edge  of  the  stove  or  fire-place  opening,  should  be  perforated  or  have  a 
narrow  space  wholly  or  partially  round  it.  From  these  perforations  or  spaces 
at  the  back  of  the  face  of  the  stove,  and  between  the  outer  edge  of  the  face 
and  the  surrounding  slips,  would  flow'  a  constant  current  of  cold  air;  this  would 
constantly  direct  itself  towards  the  fire  and  chimney,  and  thus  become  the 
upward  current.  The  reason  for  having  the  perforation  round  the  front  edge 
of  the  fire-place  opening  is  this,  that  the  smoke  from  the  fire  may  be  embraced 
by  the  draught  of  air  and  carried  up  the  chimney ;  if  they  were  in  any  other 
position  this  might  not  be  accomplished,  and  the  smoke  might  be  sometimes 
driven  into  the  room. 

A  double  set  of  grate  bars  under  the  fire  w  ould  be  very  useful,  one  set  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  replaced  by  the  other  at  intervals,  when  the  bottom  of  the  fire 
gets  choked  with  dust;  thus  allowing  the  small  ashes  to  fall  through  without 
the  wasteful  application  of  the  poker  or  the  shovel,  which  pulverizes  the  coal. 
This  double  set  might  wrork  upon  a  rod  like  a  hinge,  and  pass  one  through 
the  other,  thus  shifting  the  support  of  the  fire  without  at  all  disturbing  its 
position,  but  merely  removing  the  dust  from  under  it.  In  reference  to  the 
general  question  of  close  stoves  and  open  fires,  perhaps  for  Banks  the  Arnott 
stoves  would  really  be  the  more  suitable.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
some  gentlemen  is  so  much  more  rapid  than  in  others,  that  in  an  office,  there 
is  rarely  perfect  unanimity  in  managing  the  fire ;  one  opening  the  windows, 
whilst  another  puts  on  coals.  The  coldness  of  the  office  on  winter  mornings 
is  objectionable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  half-hourly  attention  required  by  an 
open  fire  ;  whilst  the  Arnott  stoves  exhibited  by  Mr.  Edwards,  need  replen¬ 
ishing  but  twice  in  24  hours,  and  yet  preserve  a  uniform  temperature  for 
months  together.  1 

Ventilation. 

This  subject  is  one  of  such  vast  importance,  and  yet  one  so  generally  and 
almost  entirely  disregarded,  that  considerable  diffidence  is  felt  in  endeavouring 
to  point  out  some  of  the  facilities  offered  at  the  Great  Exhibition  for  its 
accomplishment.  Fresh  air  has  been  well  described  as  “  the  food  as  well  as  the 
oieath  ot  lire ;  and  to  those  who,  owing  to  their  inactive  pursuits,  breathe  less 
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than  other?,  it  is  more  important  that  the  quality  of  the  air  should  be  most 
unexceptionable.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  only,  has  this  subject ' 
been  at  all  generally  considered,  although  lately,  numbers  of  interesting  books 
and  pamphlets  have  been  published  upon  it.  Ventilation  seems  to  divide 
itself  into  two  parts,  quite  distinct  in  themselves,  yet  bearing  one  upon  the 
other,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  fresh  air,  and  the  carrying  off  of  that  which  is 
exhausted,  or  foul.  The  latter  has  been  long  recognized,  and  in  public 
buildings,  to  some  extent  provided  for  by  openings  in  roofs,  &c. ;  although 
in  most  Banking  Establishments  even  this  seems  to  have  been  too  frequently 
overlooked.  The  former  has  been  overlooked  in  the  architecture  of  buildings 
generally,  and  neglected  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  it  with¬ 
out  producing  inconvenience.  In  summer,  the  evil  is  lessened,  as  windows 
and  doors  can  then  be  opened  with  impunity,  and  the  draught  up  the  chimney 
is  less.  In  winter,  every  precaution  is  taken  to  exclude  the  air  by  double 
windows  and  doors,  and  other  appliances,  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  success 
of  these  expedients,  and  the  amount  of  fire  kept  up,  is  the  rush  of  cold  air, 
when  a  door  or  window  is  necessarily  opened.  Thus  a  change  of  rooms 
becomes  essential,  and  when  this  cannot  be  obtained,  or  when  at  busy  periods 
the  Banking  hours  are  much  prolonged,  great  inconvenience  is  experienced 
from  the  vitiated  air. 

Perhaps  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  one  room  in  a  thousand  provided 
with  any  means  of  continuous  ventilation;  indeed,  with  our  present  fire-places, 
this  seems  impossible;  but  with  some  other  plan  for  supplying  the  chimney 
draught,  it  is  presumed  we  might  with  great  comfort  employ  Lockhead  s 
perforated  glass,  manufactured  by  Swinburn  &  Co.,  for  some  of  the  window 
squares;  or  Naylor’s  new  glass  ventilator,  very  suitable  for  a  window, 
and  almost  frictionless.  Moore’s  patent  lever  ventilator  is  admirably  adapted 

to  the  same  purpose.  „  _.  ... 

Other  kinds  are  designed  to  be  fixed  in  the  wall.  The  little  ventilating 
window  by  Hart  &  Sons  is  deserving  of  notice;  it  has  a  self-acting  safety  bar 
to  prevent  its  being  opened  or  shut  violently  by  the  \vind. 

The  ventilating  bricks  and  windows  manufactured  by  \  arner  ons 
made  ready  to  be  built  into  a  wall,  and  the  frames  being  o  non,  orm  wi 

the  glass  most  durable  ventilators.  .  ,  •  ,  i 

The  specimen  exhibited  hy  Mr.  J.  H.  Boobyer,  of  Harrison  s  rostered 
Venetian  ventilator,  is  extremely  ornamental  and  well  suited  t °  “ 

a  coloured  wall.  The  ventilating  facilities  afforded  bv  the  «of,|*"‘8e  J 
hollow  bricks  must  not  be  overlooked;  the  wall  bcmg ;  ^  *n 

complete  series  of  air  passages,  a  communication  may  1  ^  littIe  iron 

any  part  with  the  external  atmosphere ;  and  for  t  PU^P  ,  ,  ventilators 

valves  are  used  in  Prince  Albert’s  model  cottages.  ei  g  purpose  • 

KSW  s  ^ 

the  warm  air  being  lighter  than  the  co  d.  Just  a a  ;  mver  e 

stream  of  water  remains  full.  because  the  ^  full  of  a 

part  of  the  room  above  the  le"ff/’the  curryentP0f  pure  air  which  passes 
poisonous  gas,  because  it  is  lighter  tl  remembered  that  the  portion  of 

from  the  doot  to  th.  «™U«.l  “  *- 


the  air  which  is  breathed  by  all  but  children  is ’  rY  manufactured  in 

"p|«“  supply  *  » 


For  the  compter  w.  — >  -  .  ,1  . 

“ns  &  “  t  zgzx*'  i  ** 


necessary ; 
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be  very  well,  when  the  exhaustion  by  the  chimney  is  otherwise  supplied  ;  but 
fit  present  some  susceptible  folks  might  well  object  to  sit  midway  in  such  a 
draught,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  Chinese  proverb—  “  Avoid  a  current  of 
cold  air  from  a  narrow  passage  as  you  would  the  bite  of  a  serpent.”  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  every  man  requires  four  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  every 
minute ,  or  a  quantity  twice  his  own  size,  and  that  a  common  candle  destroys 
as  much,  and  gas  burners  much  more ;  and  we  trust  that  such  a  happy  com¬ 
bination  of  ventilating  expedients  may  be  adopted  in  banks  generally,  that 
fresh  air  may  be  obtained,  and  no  one  inconvenienced. 


Health  and  Comfort  of  Bank  Clerks. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  very  necessary  to  change  the  air  of  rooms  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  may  be,  and  upon  the  same  grounds  "it  might  be  shown  to  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  avoid  all  sources  of  unnecessary  contamination ;  one  very  frequent 
source  is  the  smell  arising  from  drains,  cesspools,  sinks,  &c.  Some  very  effi¬ 
cient  Effluvia  Traps  were  exhibited.  That  made  by  Messrs.  Bunnett  is  self¬ 
acting  and  self-cleansing,  and  with  a  fine  grating/  would  act  very  well  in 
situations  where  there  is  a  considerable  flow  of  water,  and  where  the  fall  of 
the  drain  is  sufficient  to  carry  everything  away.  The  Trap  made  bv  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Woodfin  is  admirably  adapted  to"  cases  where  some  amount  of 
sand  or  sediment  has  to  be  removed,  and  where  the  fall  of  the  drain  is  not 
sufficient  to  carry  it  away.  For  the  same  situations,  and  especially  for  sinks, 
and  also  for  lavatories,  Lowe’s  Patent  Effluvia  Trap  Gratings,'  or  Stench 
Trap  Grids,  are  very  useful ;  by  these  the  usual  “  syphon  bend ”  in  the  pipes 
from  hand-basins,  which  is  adopted  as  a  cheap  means  of  forming  a  trap, 
might  well  be  dispensed  with  ;  thus  avoiding  the  evil  arising  from  sand  being 
washed  down  the  basin  and  lodging  immoveablv  in  this  bend,  whereby  the  pipe 
is  obstructed. 

Clark’s  Self-acting  Valve  Trap  is  also  very  good,  and  exceedingly  simple  m 
its  construction,  being  specially  adapted  for  sinks,  &c. 

This  very  comprehensive  division  of  “  Health  and  Comfort  of  Bank  Clerks” 
seerns  to  invite  a  suggestion  as  to  whether  it  might  not  be  desirable  in  all 
establishments  where  the  persons  employed  are  numerous  (and  why  not  in 
Banks?),  to  have  fitted  up,  for  occasional  use,  a  warm  bath  apparatus.  This 
may  cause  some  to  smile,  but,  upon  a  little  consideration,  it  may  appear  by  no 
means  unreasonable.  The  desirability  of  such  an  indulgence  occasionally  will 
not  be  disputed.  Then  it  will  be  remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of  bank 
clerks  are  in  lodgings,  that  the  expense  of  warm  bath  furniture  is  very  con¬ 
siderable,  and  that,  practically,  very  few  houses  are  so  supplied.  Also,  that 
the  occasions  when  a  warm  bath  is  most  useful,  are  those  of  slight  cold,  or 
some  other  little  ailment,  which  requires  attention,  although  a  diligent  and 
active  clerk  would  not  wish  to  be  detained  at  home  by  such  complaints.  In 
such  cases,  perhaps,  a  cold  would  be  increased  by  walking  to  a  distance,  and 
returning  afterwards,  and  the  expense  of  a  cab  added  to  that  of  the  bath, 

be^ prolnbitory^  am°Unt  to  *°ur  or  five  filing**  which,  in  many  cases,  would 

w°u,d  ,be  but,  an  a,1junrt  t0  ‘he  usual  lavatory,  an<l  the  same 
r,,.m  mi?ht  suffice  for  both.  The  heating  apparatus  is  so  simple  that  very 
i  e  con  rivance  is  necessary  for  that.  It  may  be  connected  with  the  warm- 

nmZ  STf[llr  *  re  B  jnk’  .°r  a  litt,e  stove  ma>'  bc  applied  purposely,  as 
in  some  of  the  baths  referred  to  below'.  1  r  J 

df1,igh\<i‘1  bf h  at  ibc  Exhibition  is  ma(lc  l)y  Mr.  Finch>  line(1 

COrnol's  of’  the  bath  being  all  turned  and 
F  at  P[*esentinS  a  surface  necessitating  cleanliness. 

C«ise  r’.rnIinh^mV/  C0PPer.I^.th  is  beautifully  fitted  up,  with  polished  mahogany 
case,  and  comb.nes  fac.bt.es  for  hot.  cold,  shower,  and  vapour  bath,  price 
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£23  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  polished  mahogany  is  suitable  for  the 
purpose. 

Those  made  by  Messrs.  R.  &  W.  Wilson  are  intended  to  save  the  cost  of  a 
wood  frame,  in  which  all  baths  with  taps  and  levers  for  hot  and  cold  supply, 
and  waste-pipes,  have  hitherto  been  fitted,  whilst  at  the  same  time  an  orna¬ 
mental  character  is  given  them ;  indeed,  the  ten  different  specimens  exhibited 
are  well  deserving  of  attention.  They  are  made  of  the  best  “  Charcoal  Iron 
Plates’*  tinned  by  themselves.  The  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  alluded  to 
would  be  the  “  Grecian  Bath,  with  Taps  and  Levers,”  square,  white  inside,  and 
imitation  Siena  marble  outside. 

Where  no  facility  exists  for  obtaining  hot  water,  the  baths  combining 
heating  apparatus  with  their  construction,  may  be  employed.  Messrs.  Tyler 
&  Son  have  given  much  attention  to  the  construction  of  bath  apparatus,  and 
have  published  a  little  pamphlet  of  their  various  contrivances  for  heating.  Their 
“  Villa”  warm  bath,  with  small  heating  stove,  is  very  compact;  price ^15  15$., 
subject  to  5  per  cent,  discount,  and  is  completed  for  connection  with  the  cold 
and  waste-water  pipes.  Mr.  R.  Dale  also  exhibits  an  improved  warm  hath 
and  heating  apparatus,  and  Messrs.  Warner  &  Sons  the  same. 

The  lavatories  in  the  retiring  rooms  at  the  Exhibition  have  been  so  much 
appreciated  that  it  is  almost  needless  to  call  attention  to  them,  except  to  point 
out  the  superiority  of  those  having  the  back  and  horizontal  slabs,  to  prevent 
the  water  from  splashing  the  walls,  &c.  These  are  termed  Complete  foun¬ 
tain  Hand-basins,”  ,  ,  . 

The  hand-basins  exhibited  bv  Mr.  Jennings  have  a  very  elegant  appearance. 
The  cocks  are  self-closing  and  exceedingly  simple,  and  the  waste-cock  pre- 
vents  the  possibility  of  impure  air  rising.  They  work  below,  so  that  nothing 
is  visible  but  the  engrave, 1  “pulls.”  The  water  rises  from  the  bottom 
of  the  basin  like  a  fountain.  In  connection  with  these  the  glass  pipes  with 
patent  joints,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Swinburn,  may  be  noticed,  as  veiy 
suitable  for  rain  water,  with  which  hand-basins  should  be  supplied,  and  for 
the  conveyance  of  which  lead  is  unsuitable,  the  rain  wa  cl>  011  ac 
its  comparative  purity,  acting  more  powerfully  on  the  lead  than  that  from 
springs  or  rivers,  and  causing  a  poisonous  quality  in  the  wa  er,  , 
dentally  drank,  might  be  attended  with  serious  injury. 

There  are  worthy  of  notice  one  or  two 


III.— “  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  FINE  ARTS,  BY  WHICH  THE 
INTERIOR  OF  A  BANK  MAY  BE  DECORATED. 

Few  persons  can  have  passed  round  the  Coloured  Glass  pre- 

being  struck  w  ith  the  imposing  decorations,  Jf  i  fip.ures 

sentations  of  Distinguished  Individuals,  by  a  r.  a  *  ^  cornice 

apparently  in  carved  oak  upon  a  crimson  ^^trLhzeS 
being  quite  consistent  with  the  rest;  f fi™,re  printed  from  blocks, 

of  its  being  a  perfectly  plane  sulfac®‘  I ’  s  viz  Her  Majesty  the 

at  a  verv  cheap  rate.  Mr.  Norwood  has  ele  ?  Rnhert  Peel  Shakspeare, 
Queen,  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  Lord 

Milton,  Lord  Byron,  Robert  Burns,  Sir  a kese  altlv ough  the  execution  is 
emblems  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  each  f  and  it  would  seem 

by  no  means  rude  or  coarse,  are  P1™  Mr  Norwood  for  the  representation, 
that  if  arrangements  could  be  made  wit  •  b  portraits  might 

in  tins  way,  of  some  eminent  mu  d.stmgmshed  Jankers, ^uch^,  ^  ^  &  ^ 

form  a  very  suitable  decoration  for  the  i  forgotten. 

cost,  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  w  oog  panels,  are  magnificent, 

Horn’s  Carved  Oak  Dccorat.ons.wjtl,  knotted  oak  pane  ,  ^  ean 

and  are  an  excellent  imitation  of  polishe  extremely  durable,— the 

be  had  of  any  tint  or  colour;  and  are  sa.d  to  be  extremes 
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varnished  surface  admitting  of  the  wall  being  cleaned.  Price,  from  21s.  to 
30s.  per  piece. 

As  an  interior  decoration,  the  imitation  marbles,  painted  upon  wood  and 
slate,  might  be  used.  The  colouring  surface  upon  the  slate  seems  very  linn  ; 
and  the  specimens  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  T.  Stirling, 
jun.,  are  especially  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  their  beautiful  resemblance 
and  fineness  of  grain. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  have  lately  conspired  to  make  a  general  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  geography  extremely  necessary,  if  not  in  the 
daily  routine,  at  least  in  the  occasional  Varieties  of  a  Banking  business  ;  and 
Maps,  used  as  decorations  of  a  room,  tend  greatly  to  facilitate  its  acquisition. 

Their  size  and  their  selection  would,  of  course,  be  dictated  by  the  situation, 
and  by  taste,  and  other  circumstances.  If  intended  to  hang  constantly,  they 
should  be  well  varnished ;  and  Mr.  Manning’s  varnish,  made  without  the  aid 
of  heat,  looks  very  well  upon  the  Maps  exhibited. 

For  embellishments  generally,  and  for  ornamenting  ceilings,  the  Patent 
Earthenware,  for  which  Mr.  Hayes  is  agent,  is  recommended  by  its  im¬ 
perishable  and  cleanly  character— requiring  no  renewal ;  and  when  fixed,  not 
likely  to  get  chipped  and  broken,  like  plaster.  It  admits  of  a  very  high 
degree  of  ornament,  and  in  colour  is  perfectly  unchangeable.  The  specimens, 
in  sharpness  of  outline,  appeared  equal  to  any  wood-carving  or  plaster  im¬ 
pressions,  if  not  to  gutta  percha. 

This  same  material,  in  a  plainer  character,  as  also  glass,  seems  well  adapted 
for  external  use  ;  for  lettering,  for  bell-pulls,  and  a  variety  of  small  matters, 
for  which  brass,  &c.,  are  at  present  used, — necessitating  daily  labour  in 
polishing  their  surface. 

Some  of  the  Letters  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lee  are  really  elegant. 


IV.— DISCOVERIES  BY  WHICH  THE  BANK  FURNITURE  MAY  BE 
RENDERED  MORE  COMMODIOUS. 

This  subject  comprehends  much  of  the  minute  ;  which,  however,  should  not 
pass  altogether  unnoticed.  flhe  first  object  which  presented  itself  was  an 
Alarum  Bedstead  suggesting  to  Bank  officials  the  idea  of  punctuality  in  the 
an(*  tbe  thought  may  not  be  altogether  worthless  for  the  winter 

of  1851. 

Door  Balances. 

Mr.  John  McClure  has  invented  a  very  great  improvement  upon  our  common 
door  springs. 

These  are  usually  weakest  when  the  door  is  shut,  and  stiffest  when  the 
door  is  opened  wide ;  just  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  should  be.  “  The 
balances  are  heaviest  when  the  door  is  shut,  and  quite  light  when  open. 
Ihese  are  not  in  the  market  yet,  having  only  recently  been  registered;  but, 
from  the  models  exhibited,  they  bid  fair  to  supersede  the  springs.  The  A 
lalance,  with  double  connexion,  for  bank-doors,  would  be  the  best :  they  can 
be  applied  in  various  positions ;  the  best  place  would  be  at  the  bottom  hinge. 

e  apparatus  will  be  contained  in  a  cast-iron  box,  about  9  inches  square,  and 
o  inches  deep,  which  is  to  be  sunk  into  the  floor;  and  the  balance-weight 
requires  a  depth  of  from  9  to  1 1  inches  to  work  in. 

or  ordinary  light  doors,  Scott’s  Silent  Spring ,  of  vulcanized  india-rubber, 
may  be  useful,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  viz.,  2s. 

and  Blyth’s118  fr°m  °nC  10°m  t0  another  ma?  be  much  facilitated  by  Windlc 

.  Registered  Bevil  Lift-latch, 

fYom  Von  tbe  ^nob  towards  you  on  one  side,  or  pushing  it 

from  you  on  the  other,  opens  the  door;  the  words  “  Pull,”  “  Push,”  being 
engraved  on  little  ivory  plates  on  either  side. 
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Self-acting  Door  Fastenings. 

In  a  retired  corner  of  Class  22  was  placed  the  model  of  a  door  fitted  with 
improved  fastenings,  made  by  Mr.  Greenfield  expressly  for  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  These  fastenings  are  modifications  of  those  at  present  in  use,  with 
some  slight  additions.  He  has  arrived  rather  scientifically  at  the  conclusion, 
that  his  latch  requires  only  one-eighth  of  the  force  usually  necessary  to  close 
a  door ;  and  asserts,  that  these  fastenings  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair 
for  many  years,  however  rusty.  The  door  is  made  to  close  without  noise 
or  vibration,  and  cannot  be  left  ajar.  When  the  fastenings  are  attached 
for  the  night,  the  shutting  of  the  door  locks  them,  and  they  then  require 
two  hands  to  operate  at.  different  parts  to  open  them— this  being  a  security 
ao-ainst  the  plan  of  cutting  a  hole  through  the  door  to  shoot  the  bolts.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these  fastenings  cannot  possibly  be  described  intelligibly 
without  an  illustration ;  but  they  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  inspection. 
Mr  Greenfield  offered  to  put  the  additional  fittings  to  a  lock  and  two  bolts 
adapted  to  an  ordinary  size  front  door  for  5s.  The  principal  value  seems  to 
be  additional  security  without  additional  trouble . 

Floor  Cloth. 

For  quietness  and  durability  the  “  Kamptulicon  Floor  Cloth,”  manufactured 
by  Walter  &  Gough,  is  peculiarly  distinguished.  The  price,  however,  is  very 
high. 

Scraper  and  Foot  Brush. 

That  which  tends  to  promote  cleanliness  in  an  office  where  a  number  of 
gentlemen  pass  so  large  a  portion  of  their  lives,  cannot  be  called  tnftjgor 
meless  The  “  Improved  Ilall  Foot  Brush,”  registered  by  Thompson  &  Co., 
Tof  this  class-  ami  it  may  be  well  to  notice  here  the  importance  of  daily 
sprinkling  the  floors  before  'sweeping,  to  avoid  the  1 n< eed  es s 
dust  upon  book-shelves,  papers,  '>ooks)  &c.,  whcnce  it  >  ^^7“ 

spoil  the  books  and  soil  one  s  hands. 

The  “  Hand  Pressure  Table  Bells” 

should  also  be  noticed,  as  being  very  suda ''j^Tso^he^erman  Thermome- 

STl'o  S  taltf  «»  «” 

neighbours  are  so  famous. 

Harcourt  Quincey’s 

“  Patent  Pedestal  Coal  Vase 

i.  deserving  of  *  h“”'  ' 

and  the  occasional  inconvenience  of  an  p  „ 

“  Folding  Library  Steps,”  . 

made  by  Mr.  Ell,  would  be  found  very  ^^  j^ed  for  Bank  rooms  with  high 
ness,  strength,  and  firm  f  nd*?g  J^Tps 7  which  are  dove-tailed  into 
shelving.  The  sides  are  bowed,  and  tn  mi  P _ nlp  n  thin,  liarht  piece  of 


,  >  -gh  ^-5s  . ^-if  made  higher, 

same  in  American  ash,  os. , 
proportionately  more. 

Fire  Anmbilator.  , 

Phillips’  Patent  Fire  AnwhUrtg,  unless ,  its  ^”r*SJr  Banks,  where  the 
would  form  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to 
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destruction  of  books  might  be  irreparable.  Its  great  advantage  seems  to  lie 
in  immediate  readiness  for  action,  thereby  affording  the  opportunity  of 
checking  a  fire  at  its  commencement. 

Venetian  Blind. 

The  New  Venetian  Blind,  made  by  Hopkins  and  Son,  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  those  in  ordinary  use.  It  is  drawn  up  and  lowered  by  one  single 
cord.  By  drawing  the  cord  a  little  “/rom  ”  the  window  the  blind  drops  to 
any  position  you  may  require,  and  becomes  fixed  by  bringiug  the  cord  again 
into  a  perpendicular  position  ;  thus  dispensing  with  the  knots  and  books 
necessary  hitherto.  , 

For  an  ornamental  table  or  slab,  the 

Imitation  Marble  on  Glass, 

exhibited  in  Class  24,  Nos.  37,  38,  39,  and  40,  appeared  very  suitable,  and 
would,  probably,  be  cheaper  than  real  murble.  The  Siena  sample,  No.  37, 
is  an  excellent  imitation. 

Bank  Counter  and  Money  Drawers. 

There  is  in  the  new'  office  of  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Glasgow',  a 
beautiful  counter,  of  novel  construction,  having  a  sort  of  demarcation  line 
between  that  portion  appropriated  to  the  customer,  and  that  retained  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Bank  Officials ;  and  in  connexion  with  the  various  specimens  of 
glass  exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  idea  occurred,  whether  the  friction, 
in  telling  coin  upon  wood,  might  not  be  diminished  by  substituting  some 
mineral,  or  metallic  surface ;  possibly  of  glass,  which  would  admit  of  being 
easily  cleaned.  The  quality  of  the  “  ring”  produced  would  be  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  and  this  could  only  be  discovered  by  experiment.  But  whether 
glass  counters  would  do  or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  moulded  glass , 
or  glazed  earthenware  money  boxes  for  counter  draw  ers,  would  answer  well,  and 
might  be  made  much  cheaper  than  the  elliptical  mahogany  boxes,  turned  by  an 
eccentric  lathe. 

Safety  Collecting  Boxes. 

In  the  press  of  business,  a  place  of  safety,  immediately  accessible,  is  neces¬ 
sary,  for  bags  of  coin,  paid  in  by  customers,  and  set  aside  to  be  told  at  leisure. 
The  Railway  Collecting  Boxes,  made  by  Mr.  Fisher,  seem  applicable  to  this 
purpose ;  the  bags  being  put  into  the  top,  the  shutting  of  the  lid  causes  an 
open  cylinder  to  revolve,  and  the  bag  falls  to  the  bottom  ;  it  cannot  then  be 
seen  or  touched  from  the  top  opening,  but  can  be  removed  by  unlocking  a  door 
in  the  side.  It  will  be  observed  that  small  “  bags”  of  coin  offer  such  peculiar 
facilities  for  appropriation,  that  they  should  not  be  unnecessarily  exposed. 

Fixture  for  Tin  Boxes. 

1  lie  daring  robbery  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  in  June  last, 
8u£8est8  tbc  necessity  of  some  ready  method  of  securing  the  tin  boxes  in 
which  specie,  notes,  bills,  &c.,  may  be  kept,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
counter.  1  hese  boxes  might  have  some  slight  projection  behind,  fitted  to  a 
corresponding  recess  in  the  back  of  the  ledge  or  shelf,  on  which  they  stand, 
several,  being  thus  placed  in  a  row,  may  be  secured  by  a  rising  and  falling 
iron  bar  in  front,  locked  at  one  end. 


Specie  Travelling  Trunk. 
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The  American  riveted  portmanteaus,  Canada  Department,  No.  196,  in 
which  no  thread  or  sewing  is  employed,  obtain  great  strength  and  durability 
by  the  rivet  heads  projecting  slightly  from  the  surface;  and  for  travelling 
with  papers,  &c.,  for  the  inspection  of  branches,  or  otherwise,  the  commo¬ 
dious  bag  with  improved  fittings,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Meller,  would  combine 
many  conveniences.  It  is  lined  throughout  with  best  Morocco  leather,  has 
metal  knobs  at  bottom,  to  prevent  wear,  improved  secret  fastenings,  four 
pockets.  &c. — Price  54  guineas.  This  is  of  course  made  in  the  very  first  style, 
't  hey  may  be  had  of  enamelled  leather,  and  lined  after  the  same  design,  for  two 
guineas. 


V.— IMPROVEMENTS  IN  WRITING  PAPER,  PENS,  INK,  ACCOUNT 

BOOKS,  scales,  letter  copying  machines,  or  other 

INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  CARRYING  ON  THE  BUSINESS. 

Improvement  in  Paper. 

The  quantity  of  writing  paper  used  in  banking  business  is  such,  that  the 
price  at  which  it  can  be  obtained  is  of  considerable  importance ;  and  this, 
together  with  the  quality,  would  greatly  determine  as  to  its  merit.  The 
specimen  books  of  writing  paper  by  Mr.  Ralph,  are  deserving  of  attention,  as 
uniting  cheapness  with  good  quality.  Some  improvements  have  been  exhi¬ 
bited  in  peculiar  kinds  of  paper,  bv  which  additional  security  may  be  obtained 
against  fraud,  and  for  the  transmission  of  cash,  &c.  There  are  also  some  inven¬ 
tions  for  preventing  fraud,  which  will  be  pointed  out  under  the  head 
“  Engraving  ;  ”  but  Saunders *  Watermark  claims  attention  here.  Hitherto 
(with  the  striking  exception  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  a  few  others) 
bankers  have  sought  to  protect  themselves  from  the  imitation  of  their  notes 
solely  bv  expensive,  elaborate,  and  extremely  difficult  engraving;  and  although 
the  Bank  of  England  protects  herself  by  certain  secret  and  almost  invi¬ 
sible  marks,  yet  the  public  at  large  are  constantly  exposed  to  danger  from 
taking  bank'  notes  which,  for  want  of  these  secret  marks,  are  afterwards 
detected  to  be  forged.  The  advantage,  therefore,  of  obtaining  additional 
protection  from  a  watermark  in  the  paper,  difficult  or  impossible  of  units 1 1 
(except  by  a  very  few  manufacturers),  is  manifest.  The  expense  of  a  variety 
of  elaborate  watermark  designs  for  different  bankers  is  not  ^cemry,  it  not 
being  so  mi, el,  a  matter  of  taste  as  of  bare  utility; 

and  rare  design  might  serve,  in  the  manufacture,  s  lan  s,  ...  xv hick 

paper  generally.  This  might  then  become  a  sort  of  guarantee  with  which 
the  public  would  be  acquainted,  and  would  prevent  the  pa  ““’S  f  t^eu. 
notes  upon  individuals  who  cannot  at  present  ju  8®>  ’  smau 

additionaPexpense  aandt(^ea*inethe1b'enefitslof  which  the  public*  would  partici- 

<Hgout  after 

dinner,  might  not  go  home  till  the  moi-nmg  and  m 

by  Mr.  Saunders,  and  its  principal  feature  is,  f  tl  ev  iiavino»  hitherto 

shade,  can  be  introduced,  as  wate"“®*3  device’s  of  the  simplest  kind, 
been  confined  to  words  in  Roman  character,  or  uevices  01  i 

of  water-mark,  and  although  a  differen  P1?^  j  .  remarkable  that  this 
all  purposes  of  mere  outlive,  produced,  should 

unequal  thickness,  by  which  we  suppo  ,[]e  gurface  of  the  paper 

be  imperceptible  to  the  pen;  practically,  howevei,  the 
cannot  be  improved  by  it  for  writing.  ^ 
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Check  Paper. 

For  business  purposes,  although  not  quite  so  handsome  as  an  elaborately 
engraven  check,  printed  in  vegetable  colours,  the  paper  made  by  Nissen  and 
Parker  from  chemically  prepared  pulp,  may  answer  well,  especially  as  it 
immediately  betrays  the  action  of  chemical  agents.  Thirty-two  specimens  of 
chemical  application  to  this  paper  are  exhibited,  the  effects  of  all  being  suf¬ 
ficiently  obvious.  The  colour  of  these  checks  renders  the  tracing  of  a  signa¬ 
ture  impossible,  two  checks  laid  one  upon  another  being  quite  opaque. 
The  process  is  cheaper  also;  and  these  checks,  although  not  so  ornamental, 
have  an  advantage  over  some  heavily  engraved,  which,  if  written  on  with  pale 
ink,  are  hardly  legible.  The  difference,  of  almost  20  per  cent.,  between  the 
cost  of  checks  from  the  plate  and  those  printed  from  type,  seems  rather 
considerable,  and  if  some  uncommon  type  were  used,  perhaps  the  security 
would  be  as  great  as  in  using  engraved  checks.  Moreover,  cases  of  forgery  by 
an  imitation  of  the  check  are  very  rare,  the  facilities  for  obtaining  genuine 
forms  being  far  too  great ;  aud  until  customers  will  co-operate  with  their 
bankers  to  prevent  fraud,  by  rendering  their  check-books  less  accessible,  the 
inimitable  character  of  the  check  is  of  comparatively  small  importance. 

Metallic  Paper. 

The  indelible  character  of  style  writing,  upon  Penny’s  improved  Meta  llic 
Paper,  may  recommend  it  for  some  purposes  where  the  use  of  ink  is  incon¬ 
venient  ;  and  being  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  permanent,  it  might  be  useful  for 
exchange  and  clearing  hooks.  The  paper  exhibited  was  remarkably  easy  to 
write  upon,  the  unpleasant  friction  of  the  style  being  entirely  absent. 

Brown  Paper. 

The  glazed  brown  paper  exhibited  by  Venables,  Wilson,  &  Tyler,  has 
some  valuable  properties.  Its  smoothness  renders  it  very  pleasant  in  use, 
and  it  is^rm,  strong ,  and  light :  this  latter  quality  is  of  much  importance ;  for 
the  price  of  brown  paper  being  very  much  regulated  by  its  weight,  the  thinner 
the  paper,  compatible  with  the  strength  required,  the  more  advantageous  to 
the  purchaser.  This  sample  is  tifty  inches  wTide,  and  may  be  had  in  any 
length.  It  would  be  well  suited  to  «s£5  silver  parcels,  and  banking  purposes 
in  general. 

Mr.  Martin  has  invented  a  non-ahsorbent  paper  size,  which  he  has  patented. 
Instructions  for  its  application  can  be  obtained,  at  a  moderate  charge  ;  and  it 
might  be  very  usefully  employed  for  the  brown  paper  used  for  Bankers’ 
parcels,  which  are  often  endangered  by  exposure  to  wet.  In  the  specimens 
exhibited  of  prepared  and  unprepared  Blotting  Paper,  the  difference  was  most 
remarkable ; — the  one  instantly  absorbing  the  water  placed  upon  it,  and  the 
other  throwing  it  off  immediately. 

Blotting  Paper. 

This  being  an  article  of  large  consumption  in  Banking  business,  is  of  much 
importance.  Its  present  condition  seems  capable  of  much  improvement,  and 
would  well  repay  a  little  attention.  The  blotting  rollers  are  ineffectual,  and 
the  blotting  sheet  and  hand  seem  the  only  alternative.  Blotting  paper  seems 
generally  to  be  good  in  proportion  to  its  rottenness,  and  vice  versa.  It, 
therefore,  is  important  to  lessen  the  friction  of  the  hand  upon  it,  which  pro¬ 
gressively  injures  its  absorbent  quality,  and  causes  it  to  tear,  before  half 
saturated. 

It  would  afford  much  facility,  if  some  glazed  surface  could  be  readily 
attached  to  a  fold  of  blotting  paper,  of  some  tw  elve  or  sixteen  thicknesses. 
These  might  be  torn  off  as  used. 
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Envelopes. 

Notwithstanding  the  well-founded  objections  which  have  been  raised  against 
the  use  of  Envelopes,  they  are  generally  adopted ;  and,  on  account  of  their 
convenience,  are  especially  adapted  for  enclosures.  Much  time  is  also  saved 
in  using  them,  as  unnecessary  folding  is  avoided.  The  newly-invented  Paper 
Cloth  is  well  suited  to  parcels  containing  money  or  valuable  documents. 

Stone's  Patent  Bankers 9  Safety  or  Parchment  Paper ,  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  may  answer  the  same  purpose,  although  the  expense  would  be  too 
great  for  ordinary  use  7  10s.  the  ream  of  500  sheets).  It  is  light,  and  very 
strong.  Many  persons  must  have  observed  the  sheet  at  the  Great  Exhibition, 
sustaining  a  weight  of  4%  cwt.,  and  attached  to  which  was  the  following 
certificate  : — “  We  hereby  certify  that  a  sheet  of  paper,  of  the  same  substance 
as  the  one  exhibited,  weighing  less  than  1 J  oz.,  sustained,  without  fracture, 
5  cwt.  and  24  lbs.,  being  the  utmost  weight  we  could  attach  to  the  apparatus  ! 
(Signed)  Wm.  Williams  and  Sons,  Scale  Makers,  Cannon  Street,  City. 
19th  April,  1851.” 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  paper ;  and  when  wet,  it  will  stretch  considerably 
before  breaking.  The  process  might,  with  advantage,  be  applied  to  Bank 
Notes,  and  similar  documents,  which  have  to  endure  great  wear. 

The  Envelope  Machines  of  De  la  Rue  and  Co.,  and  of  Waterlow  and 
Sons,  have  deservedly  received  much  approbation,  and  to  these  and  other 
improvements  is  to  be  attributed  the  striking  reduction  in  the  price  of  enve- 
lopes  within  the  last  few  years.  The  machines  have  been  so  w'ell  described 
already,  that  a  repetition  is  unnecessary;  by  a  very  slight  difference,  however, 
in  the  dies  of  the  two  machines,  one  important  variation  in  the  lorm  ot  the 
envelopes,  is  produced.  In  those  by  De  la  Rue  and  Co.,  the  ends  are  nrs 
folded  down,  then  the  bottom  and  top  flaps.  In  Waterlow  s  envelope,  e 
bottom  flap  is  first  folded,  then  those  at  the  ends,  and  then  all  are  covered  by 
the  top  flap.  This  is,  obviously,  the  most  useful  envelope  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  and  especially  for  enclosures,  as  the  seal  catches  all  four  flaps,  w^  eieas 
in  all  envelopes  (and  they  are  the  greater  number)  made  like  De  la  Rues,tne 
seal  very  frequently,  only  connects  the  top  and  bottom  folds,  in  which  case, 
the  gum  being  first  softened,  by  steam  or  moisture,  the  ends  may  e 
out,  the  remittance  abstracted,  and  the  envelope  restored  o  is  g 
appearance.  This  has  been  done  in  the  specimen,  althoug  1 

The  Polychrest  Envelope ,  invented  by  Mr.  Ralph,  is 
security.  The  bottom  flap  is  cut  long,  and  when  fo  c  e  ,  embraces 

the  opposite  side  of  the  envelope;  it  is  then  turned  ac  ,  ,  however 

the  two  ends,  and  lastly,  the  top  fold  covers  all  closely. 

might  be  improved  by  cutting  away  the  end  flaps, a  *  e  a  •  •  i  £s  «er  1000. 

allow  the  seal  to  hold  all  four:  the  V^or^ 

For  the  transmission  of  “  Crossed  Checks ,  the  mmht  not 

much  trouble  in  sealing,  and  there  seems  no  reason  }  P  P  ° 

be  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  for  ordinary  e  ers.  envelopes  with 

Great  facilities  have  recently  been 

printed  directions,  for  transmitting  to  other  ’i  ci  ted  ;n  t)ie  facility 

ims,  in  the  benefit  of  which  the  oppor* 

with  which  such  directions  are  read.  It  lopes  at  a  fairly  remu- 

tunity  were  afforded  of  obtaining  postage  envelopes  y 

nerating  price. 

Pens. 


some  means  can 


nistic,  the  latter,  in  turn,  must 


b^displaced  by  something  bettCT  adapted  to 
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the  purpose.  For  many  years  the  price  of  a  gold  pen  was  «£l  \s.-,  recently, 
indeed,  by  the  competition  amongst  retail  dealers,  a  Mordan  a  pen  may  be  got 
for  19^.:  but  this  has  been  found  too  much,  and  a  cheaper,  although  effectually 
anti-corrosive  pen,  has  been  extensively  introduced,  and  now  gold  pens, 
although  not  so  good  as  the  £1  \s.  pen,  may  be  got  for  one-fourth  of  the 
money?  Some  of  these  are  made  by  the  first  makers,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  in  a  thing  of  this  kind,  so  much  depending  upon  the  care  bestowed  upon 
its  manufacture,  the  maker’s  name  should  be  permitted  to  appear.  It  the 
price  is  not  first-class,  no  one  would  expect  a  guaranty  of  A  1  excellence. 
These  pens,  although  little  influenced  bv  ink  or  friction,  are  not  indestructible 
by  the  pressure  of  ledgers  or  the  opening  of  desks,  or  tailing  pointedly  upon 
the  floor.  Some  means  are  requisite  for  their  protection.  These  may  con¬ 
sist  either  of  some  kind  of  rest  in  which  to  place  the  pen  for  a  moment,  when 
laid  aside,  or  of  a  holder,  such  as  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mallett,  which  draws 
in,  like  a  pencil  case,  and  which  might  be  further  improved  by  being  slightly 
weighted  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  pen,  that  in  falling  the  nibs  might  not 
be  first  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ground.  The  rest ,  however,  would  be  far 
preferable,  as  in  some  departments  of  book-keeping,  the  pen  is  perpetually 
laid  down  and  taken  up,  and  the  only  safe  position  for  it,  is  between  the  lips, 
where  the  bitter  varnish  immediately  reminds  one  of  its  impropriety.  Indeed 
the  unpolished  cedar  is  better  for  pen-holders ;  its  absorbent  quality  rendering 
it  more  pleasant  to  handle  in  warm  weather. 

Mr.  Mallett’s  gold  pens  are  made  to  screw  into  the  holder,  and  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  little  fork  underneath,  to  prevent  the  nibs  from  crossing.  Prices, 
65.  6d.  for  the  “  platina  pens,”  and  135.  for  those  with  *‘ruby  points.”  The 
little  fork  would  somewhat  interfere  with  the  cleaning  of  the  pen,  for  which 
gold  offers  such  delightful  facilities,  and  which  should  be  further  assisted  by 
both  sides  of  the  gold  pens  being  polished. 

Mr.  Myers  exhibits  some  excellent  gold  pens,  in  quill  holders,  which,  on 
account  of  their  lightness,  are  very  pleasant  to  use,  and,  excepting  the  half¬ 
penny  cedar  holder ,  perhaps  the  best.  His  steel  pens  are  also  very  good. 
The  splendid  display  of  steel  pens  by  Mr.  Gillott  was  sufficiently  striking.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  such  elaborate  and  excellent  workmanship  should  be  dipped 
into  ink,  only  to  be  presently  destroyed;  for,  notwithstanding  such  vaunted 
excellence  of  many  pens,  including  those  of  Albata  metal,  they  do  corrode 
and  that  in  any  ink,  requiring  to  be  continually  scraped  upon  the  “  coupon  ’ 
of  a  cheque  book,  or  something  else,  to  keep  them  in  usable  condition. 
The  nibs  being  so  soon  spoiled,  the  use  of  barrel  pens ,  which  are  much  more 
expensive,  seems  undesirable.  The  idea  of  a  bank  providing  all  its  clerks,  once 
in  two  or  three  years,  with  a  gold  pen  each,  sounds  rather  extravagant,  but  it 
might  not  cost  more  in  the  end ;  and  Mordan’s  pencils,  at  (is.  a  dozen,  with 
black-lead  and  soft  cedar,  are  really  cheaper,  if  used  with  care,  than  others 
at  2s. 


Ink. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  use  now  of  steel  pens,  ink  requires  to  be 
made  much  thinner  than  formerly,  and  this  very  much  lessens  its  durability 

This  will  be  very  obvious  on  looking  through  the  Court  Rolls  of  any 
manor,  or  other  ancient  manuscripts,  extending  consecutively  over  a  long 
series  of  years :  and  the  evil  is  still  increased  in  the  case  of  letters ,  which,  by 
the  copying  machine  process,  are  robbed  of  half  the  ink  put  upon  them. 

This  failure  and  deterioration  of  ink  is  a  very  serious  evil,  and,  it  is  feared, 
must  arise  either  from  the  absence  of  some  important  ingredient,  dispensed 
with,  perhaps,  from  a  penny- wise  economy,  to  which  the  manufacturer  is 
goaded  by  the  competition  of  his  brethren,  or  else  from  the  contact  of  steel 
pens  in  writing. 
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The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  whereas  ink  used  to  be  composed  of  gall  nuts , 
the  object  is  now,  amongst  ink  manufacturers,  by  chemical  appliances,  to 
produce  a  black  fluid  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

If,  upon  consideration,  it  seems  desirable  that  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  inks  which  are  used  in  banks,  might  it  not  be  a  good  arrangement 
to  purchase  the  best  ink  of  the  first  maker  (its  carriage  being  very  trifling), 
giving  him  notice,  that  a  memorandum  of  its  purchase  would  be  made  in  the 
stationery  account,  together  with  a  note,  that  all  the  books  in  the  office  would 
be  written  with  it,  thus  furnishing  a  lasting  record  of  its  durability. 

We  have  in  our  possession  an  ancient  deed  506  years  old,  and  yet  the  ink 
shows  but  slightly  any  deterioration  in  its  colours;  whereas  some  of  the  modern 
ink,  sold  by  respectable  manufacturers,  and  used  but  six  years  since,  looks  far 
less  black  and  bright.  From  the  great  importance  of  the  durability  of  ink,  it  is 
desirable  that  much  attention  and  long  experience  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  its  manufacture;  and  to  remunerate  this  care,  the  best  ink  should  not  be 
considered  dear  at  the  price  of  the  best  of  wine. 

Although  desirable  to  have  all  inks  as  fluid  as  may  be,  yet  for  copying  some 
degree  of  “  body”  is  required ;  and  this,  for  the  sake  of  durability,  should  not 
consist  mainly  of  glutinous  material. 

Mr.  Todd  has  made  it  his  business  to  manufacture  ink  scientifically  ;  and 
the  “  Perth  Writing  Inks”  are  justly  celebrated.  Some  writing  in  this  ink, 
dated  1830,  is  shown.  This,  although  in  very  fair  condition,  is  not  at  all  equal 

to  those  of  olden  time.  .  , . 

The  copies  produced  from  the  Perth  Copying  Ink,  point  it  out  as  desirable 
for  this  purpose,  being  very  black  and  legible.  The  distinctive  feature  or 
the  ink  manufactured  by  Mr.  Lovejoy,  is  its  capability  of  resisting  the  influence 
of  the  ordinary  chemical  re-agents,  by  which  other  inks  are  obliterated. 
In  the  samples  exhibited,  the  acids  seem  to  have  given  additional  strength  and 
permanence  to  the  writing,  although  in  some  cases  the  texture  of  the  paper 
itself  was  destroyed.  There  were  specimens  tried  by  nitric,  muriatic,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  fourteen  times  diluted;  by  iodide  of  potass,  one  part ,  to  six .of 
water;  by  citric  acid,  or  salt  of  lemons,  one  part  to  four ;  and  by ^hquor 
potassse  and  oxalic  acid,  one  part  to  three  of  water.  ns  111  J 

valuable  for  writing  cheques,  bdls  of  exchange,  and  le  era ;  o  ’  would 

the  amount  of  which  there  may  be  a  temptation ;  anc  a(()  ^ 

be  obtained,  by  using  the  indestructible  ink  upon  the  sensitive  tinted  pa!  . 

Ink  Bottles. 

The  Ink  Bottles,  with  a  lip  for  conveniently 
are  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  old  s  * 

almost  impossible  to  take  ink  cleanly. 

Account  Books.— Binding*. 

The  same  remark  which  was  made  in  reference  ^  writing- 

to  account  books— that  consist€nt^n^{ p  books  are  made  at  a  needless  ex- 
quality  ;  and  it  is  quite  as  true  tha  ,  i  strong  as  they  should 

pense,  as  that  others  are  not  nearly  s0  fl  ,  e  practicallv  done  with  when 
be.  Some  of  the  subsidiary  banking  books  «  guch 

once  filled,  and  that  will  be  sometimes  *  although,  when  filled, 

as  current  account  ledgers,  ^ene,er  done  notghave  to  sustain 

sometimes  m  one  frequently  referred  to.  A  third  class,  such 

much  heavy  wear  and  tear,  they  a ■  <1  *  in  use  for  twenty  years,  or  even 

as  character  and  personal  record  b  ^  J[ed  witll  great  and  protracted  labour, 
longer  periods;  the  renewal  of  the  binding  for  these  several  kinds  may 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  )  ag  cbeaply  as  may  be,  consistently 

widely  differ.  The  first  class  shou  The  second  class  should 

with  comfort,  during  the  short  period  they  aic  in 
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be  very  strongly  bound,  considering  not  merely  the  time  they  are  in  daily  use, 
but  the  indefinite  period  during  which  they  may  be  required  for  reference;  and 
for  the  third  class,  no  binding  can  be  too  good,  as  far  as  materials  and  strength 
may  be  concerned ; — the  giving  way  of  the  binding  sometimes  rendering  weeks 
of  labour  necessary,  in  transcribing,  or  the  perpetual  annoyance  of  a  disjointed 
book.  These  remarks  were  suggested  by  the  samples  of  Account  Books  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Sibel  and  Mott ;  one  set  being  made  to  order,  for  the  City 
Bank,  New  York.  The  binding  of  these  is  super-excellent;  and  the  ruling  most 
elaborate  and  beautifully  executed.  The  marginal  lines,  consisting  of  four 
colours,  mitred  at  the  corner,  and  the  books  are  gilt-edged;  the  folio  being 
put  in  the  middle  !  of  the  page,  instead  of  the  corner. 

The  trade  account  books  were  bound  in  very  handsome  style  indeed,  and 
for  such  binding,  paper,  ruling,  &c.,  the  price  may  be  considered  very  low. 
One  set  foolscap,  3s.  per  quire ;  one  set  demy,  paged,  8s.  per  quire ;  and  one 
set  medium,  paged,  9s.  per  quire. 

The  account  books  exhibited  by  Mr.  Moller  are  deserving  of  especial  notice, 
both  on  account  of  their  character  and  price.  Three  books  were  exhibited, 
two  of  which  were  of  practical  utility,  although  rather  “  ultra”  in  their  style 
of  ornament.  They  opened  remarkably  well,  and  the  indices,  being  only  half 
width,  were  fixed  with  brass  hinges  to  the  middle  of  the  cover,  so  as  to  be 
more  readily  referred  to.  One  of  them,  with  extra  ruling  and  printed  head, 
9  quires  demy,  very  good  paper,  and  strongly  bound  in  “  Jucht”  skin  imported 
from  Russia,  price  £ 2  (see  Hamburg  Priced  Catalogue,  page  3.)  The  other, 
very  handsomely  bound  in  “  Jucht”  skin,  with  Russia  bands,  and  of  thicker 
paper,  ruled,  and  with  printed  head  and  gilt  edges!  price  £2  10s.  These  are 
quite  equal  to  our  very  good  English  binding,  and  arc  exceedingly  cheap.  Mr. 
Moller  further  offers,  if  an  order  be  given  him  to  a  large  extent,  say  £200,  to 
make  similar  books  at  a  discount  for  cash  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  from  these 
prices.  Until  the  duty  is  repealed,  however,  10  per  cent,  must  be  added  to 
the  price. 

It  seems  that  if  some  plan  could  be  invented  for  securing  the  backs  of 
books,  without  the  stiff  half-cylinders  of  iron  and  leather  at  present  used,  a 
great  convenience  in  writing  would  be  obtained,  from  the  facility  in  opening, 
and  the  much  flatter  surface  they  w’ould  present  to  write  upon.  Knight  and 
Co.  exhibited  some  account  books  w  hich  lie  very  flat  when  open  ;  this  is  caused, 
apparently,  by  some  degree  of  pliancy  being  imparted  to  the  back. 

There  seems  a  sort  of  usage  in  favour  of  vellum  for  customers*  pass  books, 
otherwise  the  pliant  backs  of  the  books  issued  by  the  Savings  Banks  might 
be  advantageously  copied,  if  they  could  be  written  on  at  all. 

An  improvement  is  shown  by  Mr.  Wadderspoon,  which,  although  not  new, 
is  little  practised,  except  by  some  of  the  first  makers,  viz.,  the  insertion  of 
linen  bands  along  the  sections  of  books,  by  which  they  are  prevented  from 
breaking  away  and  the  leaves  from  coming  out;  this  material  is  useful,  also, 
for  protecting  indices  from  wear. 

The  plan  adopted  in  many  banks,  of  transferring  their  current  accounts  into 
new  ledgers  every  year,  has  many  advantages,  especially  in  the  facility  which 
a  “  dictionary”  arrangement  affords  for  posting  ;  but  one  serious  evil  is  the  loss 
of  continuity  in  an  account ,  it  being  necessary,  in  case  of  reference,  to  move 
about  a  number  of  large  and  cumbrous  volumes. 

The  thought  occurred  whether  the  vulcanised  India  rubber,  recently  intro- 

uCCi!'  ai^  ex^*bited  by  Mr.  McIntosh,  might  not  be  rendered  available  in 
the  binding  of  a  book,  by  inserting  removeable  smooth  India  rubber  bands ,  in 
corresponding  holes  punched  through  the  paper,  close  to  the  back ,  in  such  a 
manner  that,  at  stated  intervals,  the  full  sheets  might  be  abstracted  and  re¬ 
placed  by  new.  I  his,  or  some  other  plan,  might,  perhaps,  be  successfully 
adopted,  and,  if  so,  it  seems  to  be  all  that  is  required  to  obtain  continuity  of 
account  for  any  length  of  time. 
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The  binding  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  convenient  book,  with  stout 
boarded  sides,  as  usual. 

The  book,  thus  composed  of  separate  sheets,  may  be  divided  and  headed 
as  usual,  leaving  spaces  between  the  accounts,  according  to  their  usual  re¬ 
quirements,  ami  between  the  letters  in  proportion  to  the  existing  accounts. 
The  only  difference  would  be,  that  the  sheets  should  not  be  folioed,  and 
therefore,  no  index  would  be  used.  The  leaves  of  the  individual  accounts, 
however,  might  be  numbered  as  they  advanced. 

When  new  accounts  were  opened,  they  would  be  put  at  the  end  of  the  di¬ 
vision,  as,  at  present,  these  misplacements  only,  being  (in  the  absence  of  an 
index)  noted  at  the  beginning  of  the  ledger.  Any  accounts  which  required 
moving  during  the  year,  would  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  noted 
accordingly, 

The  absence  of  an  index,  in  a  ledger  re-arranged  in  strict  “  dictionary  order 
once  a  year,  would  be  attended  with  little  inconvenience,  it  being  found  in 
practice  that  such  indices  are  rarely  referred  to.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
full  sheets  may  be  abstracted  and  replaced  by  blank  sheets,  ready  ruled,  the 
order  being  made  correct  and  the  back  adjusted. 

Thus  a  book  is  ready  for  the  coming  year.  The  trouble  of  unnecessary 
“  heading  ”  and  indexing  will  be  saved,  and  all  the  paper,  also,  which  is  un¬ 
filled,  will  be  applicable  again  for  use.  .  ...  , 

We  are  now  just  where  we  should  have  been  with  the  old  plan,  as  to  con¬ 
tinuity  and  facility  of  reference;  at  the  end,  however,  of  the  second  year  the 
advantage  would  be  felt,  in  incorporating  the  full  leaves  of  the  second  year 
with  those  of  the  first,  thus  having  the  two  years  accounts  accessible  in  one 

By  this  means,  an  account  might  be  referred  to  for  a  ^ 
the  laborious  necessity  of  handling  a  number  of  heavy  boo  s, 
time  causing  unnecessary  wear  and  tear  of  valuable  recort  s.  .  ,  i 

Various  suggestions  may  occur  to  the  mind,  as  to  the  mos  exact 

referable  disposition  of  the  removed  sheets.  After  ejog  arr  g  frame  or 
“  dictionary’’  order,  they  might  be  placed  on  their  backs  in  a  long  frame  or 

“fU'SS&S  St  (.H.  of  .!>.  £  J3ft! 

should  be  very  smooth,  especially  the  bottom.  Ihe  en  *  time  jn_ 

slide,  so  us  to  admit  of  the  quantity  of  paper  being,  vellum 

creased.  The  names  of  the  -counts  mTght  immedi- 

slips,  inserted  in  their  proper  places.  For  reference  a  (uywo  b 
ately  be  made,  in  any  part,  by  means  of  an  iron  squ  , 

■0~0"0"0-0"0"0-0 


.  A  -nj  nf  the  case.  The  reference  being 
ittached  by  a  chain  to  a  screw ,  at  the  en  f  wood,  between  the 

»b“ugt*  .«*”  -i— *be',b, 

nml  the  fire  proof  accommodation  av«  able,  and  when 

another  would  be  made,  and  the  alpha  ie  i  effpCted  in  binding,  which  is,  in 
If  this  plan  were  adopted  a  saving  would  J  be  facility 

heavv  books,  a  considerable  item ;  m  ^  information  of  a  mans 

of  reference,  and  the  value  is  k“°l"  esaloneto  be  obtained  from 
character  and  circumstances,  which  is,  accJUnt,  for  a  consecutive  and 

a  careful  observation  of  the  working  sheets  away  would  be  merely 

considerable  period.  The  labour  of  pu  8 .  ,  ^  performed  by  secondary 

mechanical,  although  requiring  care,  and  migUt  F 
intelligence. 
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An  objection,  as  to  genuineness,  on  the  production  of  a  book  in  cases  of 
leo-al  evidence,  might  perhaps  give  way  before  general  usage,  should  the 
practice  be  adopted;  and  it  might  be  modified  by  care,  as  to  uniformity  of 
writing  and  of  ink,  in  carrying  forward  from  page  to  page. 

Account  Book  Ruling. 

The  printing  of  headings  and  ruling  of  books,  although  attended  with  con¬ 
siderable  expense,  possesses  such  advantages,  in  ensuring  accuracy  and  neatness, 
that  it  is  well  repaid.  Our  continental  and  transatlantic  brethren,  from  the 
system  by  which  they  keep  their  accounts  requiring  more  money  columns 
than  we  do,  have  taken  greater  pains  with  the  ruling  of  their  books. 

Considering  the  great  importance  of  this  department  of  bank  books  manu¬ 
facture,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  two  or  three  of  the  most  striking  specimens. 

Messrs.  Gavmard  and  Gerault  exhibited  some  ponderous  books,  most 
beautifully  ruled. 

Messrs.  Carl  Kuhn  and  Sons  also  exhibited  eight  books,  which  for  their 
beautiful  ruling  and  printing  are  very  deserving  of  notice.  In  binding,  they 
are,  however,  very  inferior  to  those  from  Hamburgh,  wanting  finish,  and  their 
price,  ranging  from  £\  1  s.  6d.  to  £'S  10#.  6d.,  is  high,  owing  to  their  elabo¬ 
rate  ruling  and  dotted  lines. 

The  specimen  book  of  paper  ruling  by  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  McAdams  is 
also  very  excellent,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  clearness  of  the  execution. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
new  ruling  machine  of  M.  Bauchet  Verlinde,  of  Lisle.  This  machine  is 
provided  with  an  arrangement  by  which  several  sets  of  lines  may  be  printed 
at  the  same  time,  of  different  colours,  without  the  danger  of  their  running 
into  each  other.  It  is  a  modification  of  what  in  this  country  would  be  called 
a  “  drawing  ruling  machine,*'  as  opposed  to  the  “  cylinder  machine  ”  in  com¬ 
mon  use.  By  this  plan,  the  usual  hindrance,  while  one  colour  is  drying,  is 
saved,  and  all  the  lines  running  in  one  direction  are  at  once  completed. 

Some  sheets  from  an  account  book  were  exhibited,  measuring  3  ft.  6  in. 
X  2  ft.  3  in.,  and  containing  328  perpendicular  lines  of  various  lengths,  in  six 
different  shades  and  colours,  and  all  done  at  one  drawing. 

This  is  not  the  only  superiority  iu  this  ruling,  the  lines  arc  beautifully  fine 
and  perfectly  unbroken,  free  from  all  irregularities.  The  difference  in  this 
respect,  is  most  marked,  and  is  one  at  which  this  man  has  aimed  for  years  to 
attain,  by  a  superior  construction  of  his  “  pens,” — they  arc  of  a  different  form 
to  those  in  use  here ;  instead  of  the  long  point  in  our  ruling  pens,  admitting 
of  continual  rubbing  and  filing,  these  pens  seem  as  if  not  intended  to  be 
“  mended ”  at  all,  but  are  made  more  in  the  shape  of  our  steel  pens,  and  with 
finer  ink  channels  than  the  ordinary  ruling  pens,  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
lines  are  such  as  are  not  seen  in  this  country,  and  two  or  three  Paper  Rulers 
have  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  execution.  Although  such  fine  lines  are 
not  absolutely  required  for  our  wider  money  columns,  yet  as  fine  lines  look 
better  than  coarse  they  are  to  be  desired ;  and  as  writing  looks  better  without 
any  horizontal  lines  at  all,  the  nearer  the  approach  to  a  mathematical  line  the 
better,  and  these  lines  of  M.  Bauchet  Verlinde’s  are  almost  entitled  to  that 
appellation. 

Weighing  Machines. 

The  sovereign  being  not  merely  the  representative  of  value,  but  value  itself, 
it  is  highly  important  that  its  intrinsic  character  should  be  preserved,  and,  as 
a  check  to  the  fraudulent  practices  of  "  sweating”  and  “  drilling,”  it  is  very 
proper  that  gold  coin  should  be  at  all  times  liable  to  the  ordeal  of  weighing. 
Ihe  excitement  resulting  from  the  proclamation  of  June,  1842,  has  long  since 
subsided.  For  the  most  part  the  public  look  upon  a  sovereign  as  worth  20s., 
whether  it  be  a  "  horseman”  or  a  "  Victoria,”  and  few  persons  think  of 
weighing  gold,  except  when  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Bank  of  England,  when  the 
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new  gold  is  all  gathered  together,  and  if  enough  cannot  be  found,  a  few  of  the 
best  of  the  old  ones  are  weighed  and  put  with  them,  the  old  being  considered 
good  enough  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  evident  that  this  cannot  go  on  long, 
nnd  as  some  of  the  gold  of  the  present  reign  is  getting  depreciated  below  the 
standard,  the  weighing  must  shortly  be  again  resorted  to.  In  these  days  of 
competition  it  is  found  that  the  seller,  rather  than  displease  his  customer,  is 
willing,  generally,  to  risk  the  loss  on  gold,  so  that  the  trouble  of  weighing  and 
cutting,  Tails  entirely  upon  the  banks.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  this 
labour  should  be  performed  as  readily  as  may  be,  and  that  when  it  is  com¬ 
manded  by  authority  to  cut  all  light  gold,  all  gold  discovered  to  be  light  should 
be  cut.  The  practice  of  bankers  weighing  sovereigns,  and  when  found  to  be 
Jio-ht  giving  them  back  to  their  customers,  is  evidently  injurious,  as  it  involves 
the  labour  of  weighing  the  same  money  over  and  over  again,  until  some  poor 
unfortunate  brings  these  sovereigns  to  take  up  an  acceptance,  or  on  some  other 
urgent  necessity,  and  not  having  any  sovereigns  to  change  for  the  light  ones, 
is  compelled  to' submit  to  the  deduction.  Would  it  not  be  for  our  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  if  all  the  hanks  were  to  unite  together  to  cut  all  light  gold  on  presen¬ 
tation  in  which  a  royal  proclamation  certainly  warrants  them,  although  it  may 
not  warrant  their  neglect  to  do  so.  It  is  very  desirable  before  any  general 
weighing  becomes  necessary,  that  some  improvements  should  be  made  upon  the 
scales  now  in  common  use,  the  very  best  ol  which  are  liable  to  great  objections 
arising  from  currents  of  air  acting  unequally  upon  the  scales,  constant  irregu¬ 
larity  caused  bv  placing  and  displacing  the  sovereign  to  be  weighed,  by  which 
the  equipoise  is  every  moment  destroyed,  adhesion  of  the  scale-pans  to  the 
counter* difference  in  the  judgment  of  the  weighers  failing  of  the  eyesight 
difference  in  the  weights  of  no  small  amount,  considering  the  great  degree  of 

These  nndmnnv  other  objections  are  overcome,  by  the  valuable  andingent- 
oJ«™tom.Sn  balance  ”ir  gold  weighing  “^ine.nventedby^Uiam 
Cotton  Esq.,  which  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  discovery  that  the  vve  g 
ing  by  ordinary  scales  is  extremely  unsatisfactory,  °ne  c'®rV^Cth‘"|act  tf,at 

were  found  to  be  deficient,  and  were  melte  .  an  adjunct  to  the 

This  machine,  however  beautiful  as  it  is  ana^su  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

counter  of  every  considerable  bank,  1  ‘  ‘ 'Th  are  capable  of  weighing  ten 

have  a  very  large  amount  of  gold  to  g  machines  was  ,£210,  it  is  now 
thousand  coins  per  day;  the  ‘pwi,^ Widow’s" Fund,  the  remainder  to  Mr. 
*200,  and  .CIO  goes  «o„Veonsent  to  make  these  machines.  Mr. 

David  Napier,  who  has  Mr.  Cotton i  s  n{  others  from  bringing  the 

Cotton  very  properly  took  out  a  pate  I 

machine  into  disrepute.  .  ,  sbown  at  the  Exhibition, 

There  are  two  or  three  improvemen  •  e  0f  cojn,  Mr.  Napier  says  is  two 
and  the  price  of  such  a  one  to  weig  \  and  adjustments,  to  suit  both 

hundred  guineas ;  and  it  require*  > '  eXpense  would  be  about  £30; 

sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns,  t  ^  weighing,  one  could  not  be 

and  lie  thinks  that,  to  retain  mc  L  Thig  must  be  matter  of  consider- 
made  cheaper,  or  of  a  commoner  i  « t  ^  ^  that  the  second  machine 

able  regret,  for  their  value  s  estab  shed  rSj  and  Mr.  Cotton  believes 

made  has  been  in  constant  use  tor  six  or  They  are  in  use  not 

it  has  never  made  a  mistake  ot  -  l  but  at  \ts  branch  in  Liverpool, 
onlv  at  the  Bank  of  Englan  >  ’  as  the  cashier  affirms,  they  have 

and'  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland  m  Dub lm,  a  of  error  having  been 

weighed  eighty  millions  of  pieces  without  a  sing 

discovered.  .  ftCCOunt  given  of  this  machine  m  Hunt  s 

There  is  a  slight  inaccuracy  m  J  ^  be  thus “  If  Piece  18  heav^ 

“  Handbook,”  vol.  i.,  P-  lt  51101 
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it  remains  stationary ;  if  light,  the  beam  is  raised  bv  the  balance,  the  first 
hammer  goes  under  it,  and  the  other  hammer  then  strikes  it  into  the  light 
box.” 

The  best  description  is  contained  in  the  “  Illustrated  London  News  ”  for 
22nd  March,  1845.  And  it  may  be  well  to  give  here  Mr.  Cotton’s  opinion  as 
to  the  care  required  in  using  it : — “  So  delicate  a  machine  in  course  requires 
attention;  dust  or  dirt  on  the  beam  will  of  course  interfere  with  accurate 
weighing ;  unless  some  person  will  look  carefully  to  the  machine,  it  will  soon 
be  out  of  order.  At  the  bank,  the  clerk  has  two  sovereigns,  one  l-50th  of  a 
grain  lighter,  and  the  other  l-50th  of  a  grain  heavier,  which  he  passes  through 
the  machine,  to  test  its  accuracy  every  morning.  In  London,  the  machines 
are  driven  by  steam,  and  in  Dublin  by  a  weight.  If  they  are  driven  by  band, 
it  should  be  a  steady  one.” 

A  remark  may  here  be  made  in  reference  to  many  of  the  articles 
which  have  been  mentioned,  viz.,  that  they  must  be  attended  to — that  care 
must  be  bestowed  upon  them,  or  they  had  better  not  be  introduced.  IIow 
frequently  is  it  the  case  that  scientific  mechanism  is  rendered  wholly  useless 
by  ignorance  or  mismanagement ;  indeed,  the  most  useful  and  the  best 
adapted  instruments  usually  require  the  most  constant  care. 

It  is  suggested  that  some  one  of  intelligence  in  an  establishment  should  be 
empowered  to  do  the  needful  in  small  matters  of  renewal  and  repair,  and  that 
every  porter  in  a  bank  or  office  should  not  only  possess  an  oil  bottle  but  know 
how  to  use  it. 

The  cost  of  Mr.  Cotton’s  machine  is  certainly  very  high,  and  allowing  for  dete¬ 
rioration,  repairs,  and  interest  of  money,  would  not  cost  less  probably  than  <£30 
a  year ;  many,  therefore,  must  be  content  with  modifications  of  the  old  scales, 
and  as  improvements  are  suggested  by  those  exhibited,  by  which  some  of  the 
objections  to  the  common  scales  may  be  lessened  or  removed,  it  will  be  well 
to  refer  to  them.  The  complete  enclosing  of  the  scales  in  a  glass  case,  as  is 
done  with  testing  scales  and  assay  balances,  would,  for  the  purposes  of  weigh¬ 
ing  gold,  be  quite  impossible ;  but  the  evils  arising  from  currents  of  air  may  be 
materially  lessened  by  protecting  the  scales  on  five  sides  out  of  the  six  ;  this 
glazed  frame  might  stand  on  the  further  side  of  the  counter,  and,  running  on 
slides  or  wheels,  be  drawn  readily  towards  the  cashier  when  required,  and 
at  night  a  little  blind  might  be  drawn  down,  to  protect  the  scales  from  dust. 

In  the  use  of  scales,  the  silk  cords  are  very  much  in  the  way,  and  frequently 
by  striking  them,  a  rotatory  motion  is  given  to  the  scale,  exceedingly  incompati¬ 
ble  with  perfect  accuracy.  Perhaps  the  “  balance”  action  might  be  preferable, 
made  to  work  flush,  or  level  with  the  counter,  thus  dispensing  with  the  scale 
strings.  The  balances  exhibited  by  Beranger  and  Co.,  the  patent-right  of 
w'hich  for  England  has  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  Pooley  and  Son,  on  account 
of  its  delicacy,  seems  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  patentees  are  making 
one,  with  some  little  modification,  for  Messrs.  Cunliffe,  Brookes,  and  Co.,  of 
Manchester.  The  working  parts  being  concealed  beneath  the  counter,  would  be 
protected  from  injury,  and  a  little  lid  put  over  the  scale  pans  at  night  would 
effectually  keep  them  from  dust,  &c.  Perhaps  this  principle,  on  account  of 
the  increased  number  of  “  bearings,”  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  very  exact 
weighing,  but  considering  that  bank  scales  are  scarcely  ever  in  a  condition  to 
weigh  very  accurately,  these  might  really  be  better  suited  for  practical  purposes. 

An  improvement  w  hich  might  be  adapted  to  these  balances,  and  which  might 
rectify  the  errors  arising  from  an  occasional  failure  of  sight,  is  suggested  by 
the  position  of  the  index  rod  in  the  assay  balances  and  testing  scales  which 
are  exhibited.  In  all  of  these,  the  rod  is  brought  from  the  scale  beam  down¬ 
wards,  and  the  index  plate  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  pillar.  In  gold- 
weighing  scales,  the  pointing  rod  is  always  put  above  the  beam,  so  that  at 
each  action  the  eye  has  to  quit  the  scale,  and  be  raised  to  the  top;  this  is  very 
fatiguing,  and  no  advantage  at  all  seems  to  be  gained  by  it ;  but  the  evil 
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attending  it  is,  that  the  eye  is  wearied,  and  the  exact  position  of  the  scale  is 
frequently  missed  in  placing  the  coin  upon  it,  thus  causing  vibration,  and  the 
equipoise  is  lost. 

The  importance  of  an  index  and  pointing  rod  at  the  bottom  of  the  pillar 
was  suggested  to  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Co.,  who  intend  shortly  to  bring  out 
something  of  the  kind  for  money  scales. 

Messrs.  Nicholl  and  Co  exbib  ted  a  very  superior  balance  constructed  in 
this  way,  with  indicating  dial  half  way  down,  though  not  intended  for  weigh¬ 
ing  coin.  c  . 

M.  L.  Reimann,  of  Berlin,  exhibits  some  delicate  scales,  and  one  ot  them  is 
provided  with  a  screw',  by  which  the  scales  are  raised,  thus  ensuring  greater 
steadiness  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  finger  to  the  lever; 
but  much  gentleness  of  touch  is  acquired  by  practice,  and  those  with  a  lever 
and  a  little  wheel  raising  a  sliding  bar  are  perhaps  the  best  scales  in  use. 

Lelune  and  Co.,  of  Berlin,  also  manufacture  some  beautifully  delicate 
scales,  with  an  index  at  the  bottom. 


Decimal  Balances. 

Much  time  and  trouble  would  be  saved  by  the  use  of  decimal  balances,  of 
which  Mr.  Broemel  is  an  excellent  maker.  He  says  that 4620 /’f^een  vew^ 
machines  have  been  made  at  his  establishment  u>  the  course  of  eighteen  years, 
one  beautifully  executed  little  decimal  balance,  which  was  stated  to  we.g 
100  lbs  (of  course  with  a  10  lbs  weight)  .s  very  deserving  of  aUentiom .  Ihis 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  bankers’  counters.  Price  i.5  5s. ;  and  with  t 
the  weighing  of  gold  in  bulk  would  be  greatly  expedited.  F°r A",?*™  tbree 

weighing  1,000  sovereigns,  it  is  usual  to  count  100  firs  ,  • 

sliiftings  from  scale  to  scale,  and  four  weighings ;  orif  you  liegm  whereag 
sovereigns  weight,  then  five  weighings  and  four  sin  ings  <  fi.  .  scale 

with  the  decimal  balance,  the  operation  is  performei  y  on  other’. 

with  the  100  sovereign  weight  on  the  one  side,  an  g 
This  would  do  very  well  for  full  weight  gold.  ^  noticein  this  piace; 

A  letter  balance  of  Messrs.  De  Grave  and  C  .  -  jeg  in  ordinary 

this  method  for  letter  weighing  seems  far  F^ab  nQt  conveniently  placed 
use,  the  letters  being  of  various  shapes  and  siz  ,  balance  lates  with  a 
within  the  cords  of  a  scale- less  still  so  Slits  of  any 

single  suspending  rod;  the  balance  suifac  ,  ;  fixed,  the  parcel  is 

thing  being  placed  upon  it  of  whatever  shape,  and  being  tixea,  i 

not  in  danger  of  falling  off.  be  desirable  to  call  atten- 

In  concluding  this  division  of  the  su  j  J  provincial  tradesmen  in 

tion  to  the  propriety  of  provincial  banks  1  JJ  pf  stationery  materials, 

the  manufacture  of  account  books  and  JP  fuS  are  supported  in  a 
In  all  districts  of  the  country  the  trades  and  eri  v!  0f  its  own 

measure  by  each  other,  and  it  is  SI  ’ 

locality  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of ‘b  Jd  account  books,  which 

The  practice  of  sending  to  London  bv'biuikers,  as  such,  of  course 

arc  the  chief  if  not  the  only  articles  consume e^ed  .  afld  with  the  constant 
arises  from  an  expectation  of  being  tability,  for  orders,  presented 

applications  of  London  houses,  o  g  .  ;t  j's  perhaps  difficult  to  do 

through  travellers,  with  the  mof3  Pmediately  beneficial,  is  ultimately  inpous; 
otherwise.  The  consequence,  if  ^mediately  ^  ^  reason  why  London 

it  causes  and  perpetuates  the  evil  cannot  be  made  in  the  pro- 

firms  should  be  employed,  viz.— that  a  g  d  binder  cannot  get  a  living 

vinces;  the  reason  of  this  ISJ?am"*  ’  ‘towrTs  and  the  cities  also  become,  as 
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saved  his  money,  and  who  would,  in  ordinary  cases,  attempt  to  start  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself,  with  recent  plans  and  new  machinery  is  discouraged,  and 
goes  to  one  of  the  great  London  houses;  the  effect  of  this  is  that  tradesmen 
suffer  ;  they  are  obliged  to  send  to  London  through  their  stationers  for  books. 
London  has  a  monopoly,  and  prices  are  raised.  Thus  the  stationery  business 
of  a  county  is  affected  by  the  arrangements  of  a  single  establishment.  It 
will  be  remembered  that'  a  bank  with  ten  or  twelve  branches,  spending 
between  ^200  and  .£300  a  year  in  stationery,  would,  with  a  few  other  principal 
establishments,  be  sufficient  to  support  a  first-rate  man,  and  enable  him  to 
procure  adequate  machinery,  and  this  is  one  principal  difficulty,  the  expense  of 
machinery,  which  country'  tradesmen  cannot  meet,  unless  they  have  all,  or 
nearly  all'  the  work.  As  a  simple  illustration,  one  may  generally  tell  a  country 
made  book,  by  observing  that  the  edges  are  cut  by  the  old  horizontal  plough 
knife,  instead  of  Wilson’s  excellent  perpendicular  cutting  machine.  Class  6, 
No.  112.  This,  and  many  other  valuable  facilities  in  account  book  manu¬ 
facture,  including  folioin'g  machines,  and  powerful  presses,  are  only  to  be 
obtained  by  tradesmen  who  have  a  considerable  amount  of  business.  The 
obvious  course  would  appear  to  be  to  begin  with  those  books  which  are  least 
important,  and  order  these  in  the  country,  also  all  articles  of  general  stationery. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  paper  may  be  just  as  good,  and  the  materials  generally; 
only  there  will  be  less  “  finish,”  about  the  books,  and  the  “  lettering  ”  may  be 
a  little  irregular— this  however  will  improve.  Then  in  reference  to  important 
books,  those  requiring  to  sustain  long  wear ,  and  some  which  it  is  desired  should 
be  especially  good,  they  may  be  ordered  at  the  provincial  establishment,  just 
giving  a  hint  that  they  must  be  Thomasts  make,  this  will  be  understood ;  the 
provincial  tradesmen  will  share  with  them  in  the  advantage,  and  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  book  when  it  arrives,  even  without  their  label. 

Letter  Copying  Machines. 

At  a  period  when  all  copying  of  letters  had  to  be  performed  by  hand,  and 
by  the  process  of  transcription,  some  solicitors  and  commercial  firms  found  it 
answer  their  purpose  as  a  rule,  not  to  copy  their  letters.  Now,  however,  when 
the  facilities  of  presses  are  so  great,  the  least  troublesome,  and  the  safest  way, 
is  to  copy  every  thing,  this  saves  much  time  in  consideration,  and  with  proper 
arrangement  of  several  books  for  distinct  classes,  letter  copies  may  be  kept  in 
a  very  fairly  accessible  form.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  penny  postage,  the 
letter  department  in  banks  has  of  course  been  much  increased,  and  the  copying 
of  letters  assumes  much  of  importance  as  a  daily  labour,  and  should  be  in 
every  way  facilitated,  otherwise  some  of  the  advantage  will  be  sacrificed  in  the 
delay. 

The  merits  of  the  various  machines  exhibited  may  be  noticed  in  three 
divisions. 

1st. — Those  the  construction  of  which  is  calculated  especially  to  save  time. 

2nd. — Some  combinations  by  which  more  power  is  obtained. 

3rdly. — The  form  most  calculated  for  endurance. 

Some  of  the  presses  unite  all  these,  but  are  perhaps  generally  more  distin¬ 
guished  by  one  particular. 

1st.  The  press  exhibited  by  Mr.  Perry  is  almost  the  only  one  upon  an  entirely 
new  principle,  and  combines  very  considerable  power  with  great  rapidity  of 
execution.  It  is  a  combination  apparently  of  the  mechanical  powers  of  the 
lever  and  the  inclined  plane.  The  pressure  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  lever 
handle  of  moderate  length,  by  suddenly  bringing  into  an  upright  position  two 
leaning  bars — thus  their  length  is,  in  the  position  which  they  occupy,  practi¬ 
cally  increased,  and  this  increased  length,  is  at  the  expense  in  the  thickness 
of  the  copy  book,  which  is  proportionally  diminished.  This  possesses  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  immediate  application  of  the  power,  and  is  better  than  the 
ordinary  lever  presses,  as  the  horizontal  action  of  the  handle,  which  is  in  the 
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tame  manner  at  ordinary  printing  presses,  is  less  fatiguing  to  the  hand 

^I^the  ordinary  lever  presses,  the  surface  between  the  handle  and  the  per. 
ni'iiclieular  pressure  bar,  from  extreme  friction  becomes  much  cut  and  worn,  by 
nliich  the  friction  is  much  increased  and  the  handle  becomes  liable  to  jhj  up. 

It  is  to  he  feared  that  this  press  is  carried  back  to  Montreal,  but  it  might 
answer  the  purpose  to  obtain  some  from  thence,  even  against  a  10  per  cent, 
duty,  if  upon  trial  they  should  be  found  to  answer.  The  price  Mr.  Perry 

a*2ml  — The  principle  of  the  press  exhibited  by  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Iron 
Company,  with  double  screw,  is  capable  of  exerting  very  considerable  power, 
and  may  be  useful  perhaps  in  copying  ten  or  twenty  letters  at  a  time,  and  if 
thought  desirable  to  keep  two  presses,  in  case  of  one  getting  out  of  order,  this 
mieh^  be  tried,  but  the  mechanical  principle,  “that  what  is  gained  in  power  is 
lost  in  time  ”  is  here  most  fully  exemplified.  The  construction  is  not  nearly  so 
massive  as  seems  to  be  required  by  such  a  principle,  the  price  however 

"  Sr'b-The  construction  of  some  of  the  presses  which  attract  attention  under  a 

third  class  are  those  which  seem  specially  adapted  to  wear  long,  in 

nection  with  other  valuable  qualities.  “  The  newly  Improved  Copying  Press 
■section  with  otner  t am  4  ^  and  strongly  made.  Its  principal  ad- 

K 

must  be  corresponding  wear.  It  is _foim  p  t  y  P  ij)gufficient  whea 
whether  screw  or  lever  should  be  fixed,  thei  g  ”ivot  being  on  one 

used  rapidly,  and  of  course  tins  p  ,  ]ikei y  to  tilt  up  than  those  with 

side,  and  the  lever  being  longer,  will**  7he  prices*  of  these  machines  without 

.bo*  n  x '» »*■ 

'eTb«  is  .ns  iniportsnt 

that  the  pressure  is  not  exerted  upon  b  t  merely  for  the  moment  of 

whole  time  the  letter  is  in  process  of  transfer,  but  me  ^y  ^  ^  book. 

applying  and  removing  the  power,  in  or  to^p  construction  is  extremely 
this  is  calculated  to  make  it  ,ast  ®U,Cj  °  t^er’by  four  stout  rings  of  vulcanized 
simple,  the  two  plates  are  c01!n(*tel1  ;  employed  in  the  same  manner  as 

India  rubber,  two  at  each  end ;  the  lever  i  P  )  tbe  copy  book  is  then 
in  Messrs.  Barrett  &  Co.  s .press,  0  SCP  _wer  is  again  applied  and  the 

inserted,  and  when  sufficiently  presse  recommend  a  trial  of  it. 

book  removed.  The  price  of  this  press  is  such  as 

For  press  11x9  inches  «30s. 

Screw  Copying  copyi  presses,  and 

One  prominent  defect  marks  the .Xiv^emind  one  strongly  of  an  exploded 
after  being  in  use  for  a  year  or  two  y  are  t00  powerful  for  themselves, 
steam  boiler,  or  a  young  blind  horse.  J tbe  1Tli<,l,ty  principle  which  they 
and  their  construction  does  n°tre^V  thenl  orna°mental,  their  efficiency  's 
contain,  and  thus  in  tbe  attempt  to  make^th  r  ^  ^  nuts>  hoivever  t.ghtly 
sacrificed ;  and  although  perfectly  fir  h  t  ttev  and  this  notwithstanding 
screwed,  will  move,  and  the  pita"  «"** exception  to  this,  however,  the 
frequent  attention  and  repair.  As  a  °  uliai  lv  distinguished  tor  solidity 

presses  of  Messrs.  Rnnsome  and  May  are  ,q  ^,icb  the  screw  works,  are 

and  strength.  The  lower  plate  an  tl  wbich  cannot  be  ob^ne<' 

cast  in  one  piece ;  this  imparts  "  <leore  t0  come  up  to  the  mark  of 

by  screws  aid  nuts.  But  even  the*  service.  The  screw  should 

what  is  required  for  act  ual  every-day,  and  all  aaj 
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be  larger,  to  prevent  its  wearing  out  in  twelve  months,  and  the  whole  thing  still 
more  massive.  If  the  handle  ends  were  heavily  weighted  also,  the  screw,  if 
well  oiled,  with  one  pull  would  work  itself,  and  save  much  manual  labour. 
Of  course,  these  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  ordinary  presses,  or  for 
branch  banks,  where  only  a  small  number  of  letters  may  be  copied  daily ;  but 
where  the  number  is  considerable,  some  improvement  is  necessary.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  considered  that  the  screw,  under  favourable  circumstances,  is  the 
most  useful  application  for  letter  copying,  remembering  the  advantages  it 
affords  of  regulation  in  pressure,  according  to  the  time  available  for  procuring 
a  copy ;  and  of  screw  presses,  those  lastly  mentioned  are  certainly  the  best. 
Prices : — folio,  £ 3  5s. ;  large  post,  £ 2  7s.  6d. ;  and  three  other  sizes. 

The  presses  by  Messrs.  Shenstone  and  Mills  are  deserving  of  distinction,  on 
account  of  their  style  of  execution,  especially  the  large  folio  press,  price 
£4  45. ;  and  although  elegance  may  not  be  of  much  importance  in  such  a 
utilitarian  commodity  as  a  copying  press,  it  is  but  right  to  point  out  the  very 
beautiful  workmanship  of  those  by  M.  L.  Poirier. 

Paper  Damper. 

There  seems  to  be  at  present  some  difficulty  in  the  process  of  damping  the 
copying  paper.  The  plan  of  sponging  a  plate  of  eanvass-covered  copper,  and 
then  pressing  it  first  in  the  book  to  moisten  the  sheet,  is  attended  with 
twofold  trouble,  and  to  avoid  this,  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  sponging  the 
paper  itself  with  a  flat-sided  sponge,  and  then  drying  with  a  fold  of  linen.  An 
ingenious  instrument  for  avoiding  this  loss  of  time  is  to  be  obtained  of  Mr. 
M‘Corquodale,  whose  patent  damper  consists  of  a  hollow  iron  cylinder,  about 
a  foot  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  in  which  is  a  piece  of  cloth. 
In  the  cylinder  there  is  an  aperture  the  whole  length  the  thickness  of  the  cloth, 
which  is  by  a  screw  at  the  end  capable  of  being  drawn  out  or  in ;  it  generally 
protrudes  half  an  inch  or  so.  Near  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  is  a  small  air 
hole,  protected  by  a  key,  which,  on  being  raised,  admits  the  air  into  the  cylin¬ 
der,  and  this  imparts  wet  to  the  cloth,  which  is  then  drawn  over  the  copying 
paper ;  on  the  key  being  closed,  the  wetting  of  the  cloth  immediately  ceases, 
being  air-tight.  The  damper  costs  10$.  6d.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  best 
plan  which  could  be  devised  for  the  purpose,  and  it  seems  important  that 
press  manufacturers  should  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject. 

Patent  Autographic  Press. 

Messrs.  Waterlow  and  Sons  have  recently  patented  an  invention  under  this 
name,  which  professes  to  afford  great  facilities  to  bankers  for  multiplying 
copies  of  letters,  circulars,  &c.  It  appears  to  differ  from  the  old  lithographic 
system,  in  the  transfer  being  made  to  a  highly  polished  metallic  plate,  instead 
of  the  lithographic  stone  hitherto  used,  and  the  press  is  in  the  form  used  for 
copying  presses  some  years  ago.  The  great  practical  difficulties  w  ith  the  old 
lithographic  press  were,  first,  in  writing  upon  the  transfer  paper,  requiring  a 
special  pen  and  ink  and  special  care,  it  being  somewhat  of  a  greasy  nature ; 
then,  secondly,  considerable  practice  was  found  to  be  necessary  in  successfully 
transferring  the  subject  to  the  stone ;  these  objections  to  the  old,  may  perhaps 
be  quite  removed  in  the  new  system  adopted.  It  is,  however,  rather  remark¬ 
able  that  in  the  testimonials  published,  they  are  entirely  “  opinions  ”  of  the 
“  press,”  and  newspapers  are  not,  upon  such  matters  generally,  a  very  practical 
authority.  As  this  press  has  now  been  before  the  public  for  fifteen  months, 
it  may  be  expected  that  some  testimonials  of  its  worth  from  those  who  have 
used  it,  will  shortly  appear. 

The  type-paging  of  letter  copying  books  by  steam  power  by  Messrs.  Water- 
low  and  Sons,  will  afford  a  great  facility  in  indexing  and  in  reference,  the 
date  being  longer  to  write  in  the  index  than  the  folio;  and  for  reference,  the 
date  of  the  letter  not  being  close  at  the  corner  of  the  sheet,  and  many  letters 
being  copied  in  one  day,  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  one  is  very  considerable. 
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Manifold  Writer. 

On  ordinary  occasions,  it  is  desirable  that  letters  should  not  be  copied  bv 
the  same  party  who  writes  them,  the  process  being  purely  mechanical ;  but 
for  the  Managers  private  correspondence,  “Wedgwood’s  Improved  Manifold 
Writer  would  be  very  useful ;  this  requires  little  arrangement.  The  regis¬ 
tered  clip  desk  would  add  to  the  facility.  It  may  not  be  generally  known, 
that  with  care  and  practice,  as  many  as  six  copies  may  be  written  at  once 
by  this  means.  The  smooth  glass  style  seems  well  adapted  to  this  purpose 
Two  or  three  other  instruments  used  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  bank 
will  now  be  pointed  out,  including 


Stamping  and  Printing  Presses,  Seals,  and  Letter  Clips. 

The  “  crossing  ”  of  checks  may  be  considered  as  an  important  operation, 
both  as  regards  the  prevention  of  fraudulent  misappropriation  and  the  facility 
it  affords  in  the  tracing  of  money  transactions,  which  is  frequently  of  use.  The 
block  upon  which  the  printer’s  ink  is  sometimes  insufficiently  “distributed’’  bein°- 
formed  of  a  composition  of  treacle  and  glue,  generally  used  by  the  printers 
for  their  rollers,  is  liable  to  become  hard,  and  unless  kept  scrupulously  clean 
and  frequently  renewed,  the  ink  adheres  to  it,  and  the  impression  from  the 
stamp  becomes  thick  and  unsightly.  A  very  general  defect  in  the  impression 
thus  produced  by  the  hand  is,  that  there  is  too  much  ink  and  too  little  pres¬ 
sure  ;  they  become  rubbed  as  soon  as  pressed,  and  the  checks  are  subsequently 
very  unpleasant  to  handle.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said,  that  for  stamping 
checks  the  ordinary  printer's  ink  is  too  thick  for  hand  pressure.  The  printing 
apparatus  registered  by  Harrild  and  Sons  is  well  adapted  to  supersede  the  old 
plan  of  stamping  by  hand.  It  is  self-inking,  and  the  raising  of  the  handle 
causes  a  composition  roller  to  pass  over  the  type ;  and  then,  when  the  handle 
is  brought  down,  a  leverage  is  obtained,  causing  a  very  effectual  impression. 
The  price  of  this,  if  complete,  is  £2  6s. 

The  press  made  by  Scldesinger  and  Co.  is  superior  to  the  last-named  in 
some  respects.  The  arc  of  the  circle  described  by  the  hand  in  working  it,  is 
not  much  more  than  half  the  former,  viz.,  about  45  degrees,  by  which  much 
greater  rapidity  of  action  may  be  gained ;  the  composition  of  the  roller  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  printer's  composition  is  only  suitable 
where  a  constant  and  active  movement  is  going  on,  when,  in  fact,  it  is 
in  full  work,  and  where  it  can  be  well  washed  and  renewed  repeatedly. 
In  this  press,  the  inking  roller  is  of  a  different  construction ;  it  is  a  hollow 
cylinder,  bound  with  cloth  on  the  outside ;  there  are  some  fine  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  inside  and  the  outside,  the  roller  being  filled  with 
fluid  but  substantial  ink,  it  gradually  works  through  to  the  outside,  as 
the  demand  is  made  upon  it,  and  the  makers  say  that,  for  ordinary  use, 
the  roller  will  contain  a  six  month’s  supply.  By  raising  the  handle,  the 
roller  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  die ;  by  pushing  down  the  handle,  the 
impression  is  then  transferred  to  the  paper.  The  price  of  this  machine  is 
£3  3s.,  complete,  with  die  not  cut ;  and  any  sort  of  stamp  can  be  made  to 
order  for  it,  cut  in  brass,  at  34c?.  per  letter. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  how  well  all  the  foreign  bills  are  stamped  and 
marked ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  make  their  stamps  is  very  peculiar, 
the  letters  are  not  cut  out  of  the  solid  metal,  as  ours  are,  but  they  are  built 
up  with  fine  thin  plate  brass  or  copper,  with  beautiful  neatness  and  regularity; 
the  outline  of  these  letters  is  most  acute,  and  those  brought  over  from  Vienna 
by  Carl  Dinkier  are  especially  beautiful. 

Consecutive  Numerical  Stamping  Machines, 

Now  that  the  paging  of  books  is  so  small  an  addition  to  their  ordinary  cost, 
the  best  way  is  to  have  them  paged  by  the  maker ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
notes,  lodgment  receipts,  checks,  letters  of  credit,  &c.  There  are,  however, 
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some  other  purposes  for  which  these  machines  may  be  found  useful,  amongst 
which  the  stamping  of  bills  of  exchange  may  be  noticed;  in  some  banks,  where 
a  great  deal  of  discounting  is  done,  it  might  be  as  well  to  have  such  a  press 
as  Harrild’s  or  Schlesinger’s,  both  of  which  are  very  compact  and  convenient, 
but  the  expense  would  be  a  heavy  consideration,  viz.,  £ 25 .  Harrild’s  com¬ 
bines  the  numbering  machine  and  the  above-mentioned  stamping  machine  in 
one.  For  those  banks  which  issue  Bank  of  England  notes  with  their  own 
stamp  upon  them,  the  “  Stamp  Counter  ”  apparatus,  invented  by  M.  C.  de  la 
Baume,  may  be  useful;  by  this  means,  the  number  of  notes  which  had  been 
stamped  would  be  checked;  also,  in  despatching  letters  or  circulars,  the  “date 
on  which  posted”  might  be  stamped  in  the  corner,  just  before  placing  in  the  post 
bag,  and  the  number  indicated  by  the  dial,  then  compared  with  the  number  in 
the  dispatch  book,  should  correspond ;  this  would  be  a  check  upon  all  the 
letters  written  being  actually  dispatched.  The  expense  is  very  inconsiderable, 
without  the  die  £2,  and  of  course  one  or  many  dies  might  be  adapted  to  it. 

The  folioing  machine  sent  over  from  Boston  by  W.  and  J.  M'Adams  is 
deserving  of  notice,  on  account  of  its  extreme  singularity.  It  consists  of  a  long 
chain  of  type  numbers,  each  group  apparently  cast  in  one  piece.  This  chain, 
which  is  perhaps  twelve  feet  long,  is  made  to  revolve  round  rollers,  a  link,  or 
number  plate  at  a  time,  by  a  motion  of  the  foot,  and  the  whole  chain  having  been 
inked,  at  each  movement  an  impression  is  produced  upon  the  book  or  paper 
placed  upon  the  platform.  Unless  the  type  can  be  very  cheaply  made,  it  would 
seem  that  this  must  be  an  expensive  construction,  although  some  of  the 
apparatus  is  dispensed  with. 

Embossing  Presses. 

It  would  be  well  if  some  way  could  be  discovered  by  which  the  exceedingly 
neat  and  clean  impression  of  these  machines  could  be  rendered  permanent 
and  irremoveable.  At  present,  although  exceedingly  adapted  in  some  respects 
for  stamping  cheques,  the  possibility  of  obliterating  the  impression  by  pressing 
and  rubbing  is  a  decided  objection,  as  a  “  crossing  ”  once  made  should  not 
be  liable  to  be  erased  in  any  way. 

As  at  present  used,  they  may  perhaps  be  applicable  for  some  purposes,  and 
the  suggestion  having  been  made  to  some  of  the  manufacturers  that  per¬ 
manence  in  the  impression  was  very  desirable,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
improvement  may  be  the  result.  Two  or  three  makers  may  be  mentioned, 
whose  presses  manifest  considerable  care  and  judgment  in  their  construction. 
Mr.  Muir’s  India-rubber  spring  press  is  very  much  adapted  for  rapid  use,  the 
weighted  end  of  the  handle  merely  requiring  a  jingle  pull  from  the  hand,  this 
causes  the  pressure,  and  the  spring  immediately  returns  the  screw  to  its  former 
position.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Muir’s  assortment  seem  constructed  in  a  very 
scientific  manner,  which  may  also  be  said  in  reference  to  the  embossing  presses 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Jarrett,  Messrs.  T.  Wells,  Ingram  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Collett. 

Seals. 

The  wratch-ribbon  and  pendant  seals  are  now  but  rarely  seen,  and  the 
enormous  wax  impressions  upon  letters  have  almost  disappeared.  These  have 
been  replaced  by  smaller  seals,  and  very  recently  in  a  majority  of  cases,  by 
adhesive  gum. 

The  latter,  however,  is  not  suitable  perhaps  for  many  occasions  occurring 
in  banking  business,  where  there  is  either  security  for  value  to  be  ensured,  or 
secrecy  in  reference  to  matters  of  a  confidential  character,  necessary;  and 
there  are  means  of  opening  adhesive  envelopes,  which  make  them  sometimes 
unfitting  enclosures.  ^  In  many  cases,  however,  the  adhesive  envelopes,  or 
letter  paper,  which  might  be  made  as  readily  adhesive,  may  be  used,  and  now 
that  letters  are  carried  for  one  penny,  it  is  desirable  that  every  facility  should 
be  afforded  for  their  convenient  transmission ;  and  a  thick  seal,  whether  small 
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or  large,  is  a  most  inconvenient  thing  in  a  letter  carrier’s  budget.  Seals  too 
if  well  mixed,  take  much  time  to  make.  Even  whilst  regarding  it  as  a’dutv 
to  diminish  by  all  means  the  unnecessary  thickness  of  letters  it°is  difficult  ti, 
reconcile  oneself  all  at  once  to  the  abandonment  ol  the  WhlyornamS’wx 
impression;  and  the  temptation  is  irresistible  to  call  attention  to  the  rare 
specimens  of  skill  exhibited  in  Mr.  Martin’s  “  Tomography.”  This  is  cer- 
tainly  a  most  beautiful  manner  of  cutting  seals,  and  the  sharpness  and  depth 
f ‘.'fi  ,“PreSf°“  are  highly  ornamental;  but,  as  has  been  already  said,  the 
nnt.ffic'wt  ^‘S  mYent'on  must.  however,  be  qualified  by  the  fact,  that  the 
post  office  (to  whom  the  public  are  greatly  indebted)  does  not  like  thick  seals; 
and  as  a  matter  of  security,  a  thin,  well  pressed  seal  is  always  a  greater  pro¬ 
tection  than  a  thick  one,  for  there  are  curious  devices  for  removing  seals,  which 
are  very  difficult  of  execution  where  there  is  little  depth  of  wax  6 


Letter  Clips. 

Much  convenience  may  be  found  in  the  use  of  letter  clips,  not  so  much  for 
confining  letters  as  for  holding  checks  during  the  entry  of  them  in  the  dav 
book,  &c.  1  he  process  may  be  considerably  assisted  thereby,  as  they  may  be 

turned  over  readily  with  the  left  hand,  without  fear  of  damaging  the  position 
of  the  pile;  the  most  convenient  plan  will  be  to  confine  them  at  the  uoper 
left  hand  corner  with  one  of  Whitehouse  and  Sons’  Registered  Square  Clips, 
with  spring  and  wheel — price  Is. 

For  confining  letters,  “  Circulars  to  Bankers,”  or  pamphlets,  the  clip  book 
exibited  by  De  la  Rue  and  Co.  would  be  very  suitable;  or,  better  still,  the  screw 
leaf-holder  by  Charles  Knight. 


VI.— IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING. 

ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING  CHEQUES. 

The  engraving  and  printing  at  present  required  for  a  bank  note  and  for  a 
check  differ  somewhat  materially.  As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  danger 
of  fraud  with  regard  to  checks  consists  not  so  much  in  the  imitation  of  the 
engraving  or  the  paper,  as  in  the  alteration  of  the  “  amount ;  ”  this  offence, 
although  amounting  to  the  crime  of  “forgery,”  being  more  lightly  punished 
than  the  imitation  of  a  signature.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  this,  there¬ 
fore,  the  “vegetable  colour”  is  well  adapted  for  checks,  whether  embodied  in 
the  pulp  from  which  the  paper  is  made,  producing  the  “tinted”  check  paper, 
or  composing  the  ink  with  which  the  check  is  printed ;  therefore,  for  all 
purposes  of  safety,  a  plain  check  plate  is  practically  as  good  as  an  elaborate  one. 

Some  remarks  upon  the  tinted  paper  will  be  found  under  heading  “  Paper 
for  Checks.” 

The  plan  adopted  by  some  banks  of  having  their  checks  engraved,  and  then 
the  name  of  the  branch,  &c.,  inserted  in  letter-press,  is  rather  an  expensive 
mode,  requiring  a  double  process.  Additional  prominence  is  frequently  de¬ 
sirable  in  some  parts  of  an  engraved  or  printed  document,  and  this  is  not 
always  sufficiently  obtained  by  a  greater  size  of  letter,  but  is  more  effectually 
produced  by  the  use  of  a  different  colour ;  this  has  usually  necessitated  two 
processes,  but  in  the  samples  of  printing  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  two 
distinct  colours  are  impressed  by  one  “form”  at  one  time.  This  is  done  by 
using  materials  of  two  different  heights. 

An  invention,  corresponding  somewhat  in  effect  with  the  last  named,  though 
very  superior  in  principle,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Fisher,  the  inventor  of  the 
postage  stamp  colour,  &c.  The  specimens  exhibited  are  apparently  printed  in 
two  colours,  a  neutral  tiiit  for  the  back  ground,  and  black  for  the  letters ;  and 
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yet  these  two  are  produced  at  one  printing,  from  one  plate,  at  one  press,  and 
with  one  inking.  This  is  certainly  very  singular.  It  is  caused  by  a  peculiar 
property  in  the  colour  used,  which  is  extremely  sensible  to  alteration  by  the 
quantity  placed  upon  the  paper.  The  engraving  is  on  steel,  and  in  the  process 
a  back  ground  is  worked  upon  the  plate  extremely  fine,  the  letters  being  en¬ 
graved  much  more  heavily;  when  finished,  to  all  appearance  it  presents  one 
smooth  and  even  surface,  and  is  inked  at  one  operation.  This  invention  pos¬ 
sesses  a  three-fold  advantage.  1st.  The  greater  distinctness  in  the  impression, 
having  tw  o  colours  without  additional  labour.  2nd.  The  vegetable  colour  being 
highly  sensitive,  prevents  its  being  tampered  with  by  acids,  &c.  3rd.  The 
secret  composition  of  the  colour  would  prevent  the  imitation  of  documents 
printed  in  it.  The  first  and  second  may  be  considered  as  bearing  upon  the 
printing  of  checks ,  the  third  may  be  valuable  in  reference  to  notes ,  the  object 
being  to  preclude  their  imitation ,  rather  than  prevent  their  being  altered. 

ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING  NOTES. 

The  usual  custom  of  engraving  notes  in  a  manner  extremely  elaborate  and 
minute,  has  some  advantages,  and  the  end  in  view,  viz.,  to  prevent  correct 
imitation ,  is  certainly  obtained ;  for  there  are  very  few  engravers  capable  of 
such  execution,  and  those  few  are  too  fully  employed  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Co.,  and  some  of  the  leading  tradesmen,  to  find  any  time  fo:*  mischief;  the 
ultimate  object  is,  however,  to  prevent  loss,  and  in  this  particular  the  minute 
engraving  might  not  be  equally  successful.  This  minute  engraving  partakes 
rather  of  the  character  of  the  secret  marks  of  the  Bauk  of  England  notes,  and 
to  themselves  alone  these  marks  may  he  very  useful,  and  are  so,  for  it  is  very 
seldom  that  the  loss  of  forgeries  falls  upon  them. 

It  seems  desirable  that  in  bankers’  notes,  the  minutely  engraved  groundwork 
sometimes  seen,  and  consisting  of  the  repetition,  hundreds  of  times  over,  of 
the  name  of  the  bank,  should  not  be  entirely  relied  upon.  Not  one  in  one 
thousand  of  the  public,  perhaps,  is  aware  of  its  existence  ;  much  of  this  work 
is  hardly  legible  by  the  naked  eye,  and  a  person  unaccustomed  to  scrutinize  it 
at  the  counter,  would  not  observe  its  absence.  For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of 
the  public’s  participation  in  the  advantage  the  banker  secures  to  himself,  it 
might  be  well  to  accompany  this  minute  work  writh  a  fully  engraved  note  on 
both  sides,  in  such  a  manner  that  persons  of  ordinary  intelligence  may  judge 
whether  they  have  a  good  note  in  their  hands  or  a  worthless  strip ;  thus  the 
value  of  our  paper  currency  will  be  enhanced.  Mr.  Fisher’s  ink  colour  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  will  be  very  suitable  for  printing  the  notes,  by  this  means 
additional  prominence  may  be  given  to  the  amounts,  &c.,  although  its  sus¬ 
ceptibility  as  a  vegetable  tint  would  be  most  available  for  checks.  Mr.  Fisher 
has  not,  at  present,  introduced  his  colour  for  sale,  being  desirous  to  dispose  of 
his  invention. 

The  patent  process  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Royston  and  Brown,  will  be  very 
useful  for  minute  engraving ;  the  charge  for  20,000  notes  of  the  usual  size,  in 
strong  bank  note  paper,  including  extras  for  w  ater  mark,  numbering  plate,  &c., 
would  be  about  «£3  15s.  per  thousand,  a  larger  number  w  ould  be  propor- 
tionably  less. 

Cutting  Notes. 

In  connection  w'ith  the  engraving  of  Notes,  a  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
very  considerable  expense  attending  their  circulation  ;  of  course  the  advan¬ 
tages  derived  from  a  paper  currency  are  mutually  shared  by  bankers  and  by 
the  public,  and  the  interests  of  both  are  closely  identified.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  therefore,  that  the  apparent  interest  of  one  should  in  any  way  be 
sought  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  as  in  the  case  of  “  cutting  notes,”  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  prematurely  renewing  these,  the  engraving,  paper,  &c.,  being  alone 
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~  tmifonufy  e,ke“'£fti  1  “ndoTmto"  fflTu 

by  post.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  upon  the  public  mind  °thnt  f  h  u?  n0tfS 
«.,»«.  U»t  i,  .11  they 

that  bankers  do  not  pay  single  halves  of  notes  upon  demand,  and  that  drafts 
on  Loudon,  or  even  post  office  orders  are  a  far  preferable  mode  of  remittance. 

Notes  in  Duplicate. 

ea,!l!.<|0,ti,SldCinng  ?e  ,sul'j?ct  of  CHtting  notes,  and  the  amount  of  trouble 
caused  thereby  to  banks  of  issue,  in  some  localities,  the  question  has  arisen 

i^r  be  T?Wt  f/^nvenience  attendant  upon  the  issue  of  pape? 
nrintmiw  ’in  What  W01,',1  be, Its  advantage?  The  additional  trouble  of 

P  e  K  ,ou  *  -*e  very  small,  as  they  need  be  no  larger  than  at  present  and 
in  fact,  printed  at  the  same  time,  and  cut  afterwards,  only  requiring  a  com- 

hir*  U  Tre'n  5  II',  eet  ’,  th,e  Preseljt  Plates  might  merely  be  divided ;  the  num- 
er  is  at  piesent  in  duplicate,  the  date  is  frequently  so,  the  signature  and 

belldiri!i*S,lgnaAUre  w6  ?“  d,.ffe!fnt  halves;  in  fact  they  seem  as  if  intended  to 

“  telllnl  »‘win  K»°^eCnwlS’  ho"ever-lm mediately  raised,  that  the  labour  of 
tellinB  mil  be  double  too.  This,  however,  may  perhaps  be  overruled  and 
be  found  to  possess  an  advantage.  No  cashier  thinks  of  issuing  notes  without 
telling  them  twice,  and  that  at  opposite  corners,  thinking  it  possible  that  an 
adhering  note  may  be  twice  passed  in  the  same  position ,  and  so  it  may,  and 
occasionally  thrice ;  if,  however,  the  cashier  has  to  pay  <£60  out  of  a  *£100 
parcel  of  notes,  he  would  usually  be  content  with  counting  the  £ 60  once, 
leaving  them  to  be  checked  by  the  customer,  and  having  counted  eight  re¬ 
maining  notes  confidently  replaces  them  in  the  drawer. 

Supposing  the  pile  of  notes  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  placed  in  two  separate 
divisions  in  the  cash  drawer,  a  check  being  presented,  and  the  notes  counted 
once  trom  each  pile,  a  comparison  of  the  number  at  the  top  of  the  piles  would 
be  an  equal  security  with  the  transaction  just  described,  with  this  additional 
advantage,  that  a  note  may  be  more  easily  passed  twice  in  the  same ,  than 
tn  ice  in  separate  parcels ;  the  smallness  of  the  notes  would,  of  course,  be  in¬ 
convenient  at  first,  but  the  plan  which  might  be  adopted  of  throwing  them  up 
separately  with  the  thumb  from  the  counter  into  the  hand,  by  which  the  light 
is  seen  through  them,  in  a  measure,  and  by  which  a  more  extended  contact 
with  the  paper  is  obtained,  would  be  soon  more  speedily  performed  than  the 
ordinary  movement  of  holding  the  parcel  with  the  left  hand,  and  raising  the 
corners  with  the  right.  The  principal  objection  to  this  mode  would  be  in  the 
necessity  it  would  involve  for  the  comparison  of  notes  received  at  the  counter ; 
this  might  not,  be  very  great,  it  being  insisted  on  that  the  halves  be  presented 
in  corresponding  order,  they  might  be  set  aside  until  a  leisure  moment,  when, 
with  each  hand  the  separate  halves  might  be  turned  over,  and  would  then  be 
fit  for  re-issue. 


VII.— NEW  INVENTIONS  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LOCKS 

AND  SAFES. 

The  recent  “  lock  controversy  ”  has  much  increased  the  public  interest  in 
this  subject,  and  some  may  perhaps  expect  that  much  will  be  said  in  reference 
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thereto;  but  it  is  conceived  that  the  abundant  information  already  elicited  by 
that  interest  from  abler  writers  on  this  subject,  renders  any  further  disquisi¬ 
tion  thereupon  unnecessary.  It  will  be  right,  however,  to  allude  to  some  of 
the  locks  which  seem  to  occupy  a  prominent  position,  either  from  their 
superiority  of  construction,  or  novelty  of  design. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mechanical  spirit  which  has  recently  been 
awrakened  may  be  productive  of  still  greater  efforts  in  the  improvement  of  this 
important  piece  of  mechanism  for  protecting  property.  Lock  picking  will 
henceforth  be  more  fully  contemplated  and  provided  against,  in  connection 
with  lock  making.  For  this  we  may  thank  our  brethren  in  America.  And, 
perhaps,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  picking  of  the  Bramah  lock  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  at  so  opportune  a  moment  by  Mr.  Ilobbs,  through  whose  courtesy 
some  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  mystery,  in  the  lectures  at  the  Banking 
Institute  and  before  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  lock  was  opened  are  well  known.  It 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  operator  sixteen  days,  who  made  use  of  a  fixed 
apparatus,  screwed  to  the  wood-work  in  which  the  lock  was  enclosed,  together 
with  the  assistance  of  a  reflector,  a  trunk  of  tools,  and  four  or  five  other  in-  • 
struments  made  for  the  purpose,  having  been  allowed  six  or  seven  weeks  pre¬ 
viously  to  take  wax  impressions  of  the  key  hole.  The  only  legitimate  wray 
for  Messrs.  Bramah  to  obtain  “  satisfaction  ”  from  Mr.  Hobbs,  will  be  to  pick 
his  lock,  U,  S.  A.  No.  298,  capable  of  1,307,654,358,000  permutations.  For 
a  time,  Mr.  Hobbs’  locks  (apart  from  their  expense)  will  stand  pre-eminent; 
considering  that  the  lcck  picked  w  as  fifty  years  old,  should  a  second  challenge 
upon  similar  terms,  in  reference  to  a  modern  lock,  be  declined  by  Mr.  Hobbs, 
the  case  will  then  appear  materially  altered.  Mr.  Hobbs  will,  of  course,  be 
willing  to  offer  similar  facilities  for  opening  his  prize  locks,  .and  if  Messrs. 
Bramah  cannot  accomplish  this  within  sixteen  days,  it  may  be  probable  that 
they  cannot  accomplish  it  at  all.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Hobbs’  locks  is  most  excellent,  and  their  execution  is  highly  creditable  to 
America,  whose  locks  at  present  stand  A  1.  It  will  be  remembered,  however, 
that  his  best  lock  is  ^50,  whilst  Chubb’s  best  lock,  writh  30  tumblers,  is  only 
£15. 

Some  good  must  certainly  result  from  this  “  controversy,”  and  pro¬ 
bably,  the  credit  of  the  Bramah  principle  and  execution  will  in  no  way  suffer, 
but  eventually  be  advanced  by  those  improvements  which  will  be  consequent 
upon  the  fact  cf  a  highly  accomplished  American  artist  having  succeeded, 
after  an  arduous  struggle,  in  opening  them,  the  facilities  afforded  him  being 
such  as  no  thief  could  ever  possess,  even  if  he  had  the  necessary  ability. 

The  case,  however,  has  been  one  of  no  ordinary  picking,  and  we  are  much 
indebted  to  the  perseverance  and  ability  of  Mr.  Hobbs  for  the  stimulus  which, 
in  all  probability,  will  be  given  to  lock  manufacture  in  this  country. 

The  Messrs.  Bramah  will,  of  course,  improve  their  lock,  and  increase  its 
present  high  reputation.  Indeed,  the  position  of  the  vanquished  in  such  a 
struggle  is  far  from  discreditable. 

Whilst  all  locks  should  be  distinguished  by  security,  strength,  simplicity,  and 
durability,  a  very  large  proportion  are  not  intended,  and  need  not  to  be  con¬ 
structed  with  a  view  to  resist  actual  violence.  This  class  is  useful  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  petty  fraud  and  prying  curiosity,  and  is  applicable  to  all  those  cases  where 
the  certainty  of  detection  would  deter  from  robbery.  For  the  security  of  valu¬ 
able  treasure,  another  character  of  lock  should  be  employed ;  one  calculated 
not  only  to  resist  the  secret  attempts  at  tampering,  but  also  the  desperate  ap¬ 
plication  of  main  force.  The  discovery  by  the  metropolitan  police,  in  the 
early  part  of  1845,  of  the  burglar’s  instrument  called  the  **  jack  in  the  box,” 
may  wrell  shake  our  confidence  in  the  apparent  security  of  an  iron  strong 
room  door.  I  his  instrument  is  so  small  in  compass,  that  it  might  be 
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'Vf'ju1  a*d  >'et  ie  1,as  the  of  lifting  three  tons 

weight;  this  ,s  accomplished  by  the  power  of  the  screw,  a  turned  iron  betag 
inseited  in  the  key  hole,  a  purchase  is  then  gained  upon  the  surface  of  the 
door,  and  either  the  lock  or  a  portion  of  the  door  itself  is  torn  away.  Another 
plan  occasionally  adopted  for  opening  safes  is  by  the  insertion  into  the  key 

hole  of  a  burglar  s  brace;  this  instrument  is  then  forced  round,  the  lock 
is  by  this  means  entirely  destroyed,  and  then  the  bolt  is  readily  shot  back  by 
some  mstrumeut,  or  sometimes  by  gunpowder.  In  some  cases  the  “stub” 
which  holds  the  bolt  when  it  is  thrown  has  been  drilled  out  (its  position  being 
generally  known) ;  the  bolt  is  thus  at  liberty.  In  other  cases,  burglars  have 
avoided  the  door  altogether,  and  obtained  an  entrance  to  the  strong  room  bv 
excavation ;  time,  therefore,  being  granted,  it  is  possible  for  men  to  get  through 
almost  anything,  therefore  in  addition  to  locks,  and  bars,  and  bolts,  and  door/it 
is  essential  that  some  one  or  more  individuals  should  be  day  and  night  on  the 
premises,  wherein  property  to  a  large  amount  is  kept.  A  secure  room  should 
be  arranged,  as  near  the  safe  as  may  be,  wherein  some  one  should  sleep,  with 
closed  and  fastened  doors ;  fire  arms  forming  part  of  its  furniture.  The  room 
also  should  be  so  constructed,  that  the  shutting  of  the  door  may  not  impede 
Jeacty  Perception  of  the  slightest  noise :  a  person  in  such  a  case  cannot  be 
suddenly  surprised  by  any  one  concealed  within  the  building,  but  would 
have  time  for  thought  and  preparation  should  he  be  disturbed.  In  addition 
to  this  arrangement,  of  course  the  strongest  available  defence  in  stone  and 
iron  should  be  used  ;  but  it  is  evident,  for  the  protection  of  valuable  propertv, 
they  alone  are  insufficient.  A  useful  addition  to  the  safe  door  locks  will  be 
found  in  the  sliding  rod,  occasionally  adopted,  which  may  be  lowered  from 
the  room  above  through  the  safe  door. 

Some  delicate  machinery  has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  alarms, 
which  are  frequently  attached  to  doors  and  windows,  bank-safes,  and  even 
locks.  It  has,  however,  been  found,  that  the  trouble  of  nightly  adjusting  all 
these  instruments,  together  with  the  attention  necessary  to  insure  their  action, 
and  the  annoyance  caused  sometimes  by  false  alarms,  form  a  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  their  use,  and,  it  is  thought  that  if  a  safe  is  sufficiently  secured,  no 
successful  effort  could  be  made  to  enter  it  without  the  person  sleeping  near 
it  being  aroused,  especially  if  aided  by  a  little  dog. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  in  this  place  the  peculiar  suitability  of  the  locks 
constructed  by  Mr.  Marr,  for  all  safe-doors ;  these  are  so  constructed  that 
they  cannot  be  affected  by  the  burglar’s  brace,  and  no  one  can  open  them, 
even  if  entrusted  with  the  keys,  without  being  instructed  as  to  the  secret  of 
doing  so.  In  Mr.  Marr’s  arrangement,  two  locks  are  contained  :  one  is  placed 
behind  the  other;  the  hinder  one  serves  to  lock  the  bolt,  it  having  been  thrown 
by  the  handle.  The  outer  lock,  with  a  second  key,  then  throws  a  strong 
hardened  steel  plate  over  the  key-hole.  This  is  far  preferable  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  brass  escutcheon  locks.  The  key-holes  are  placed  at  right  angles  with 
each  other,  thus  making  the  introduction  of  picklocks  impossible;  and  the 
outer  key-hole  of  the  door  is  at  right  angles  with  the  outer  lock.  The  keys 
are  small,  thus  preventing  the  facility  afforded  by  large  key-holes  for  the  use  of 
force  or  cunning.  Mr.  Marr  has  very  wisely  abstained  from  advertising  the 
principle  of  his  lock,  thinking,  the  less  that  is  publicly  known  of  it  the  better. 
In  the  construction  of  safe  doors,  Mr.  Marr  protects  his  locks  from  being  drilled, 
by  riveting  a  number  of  old  files  on  the  back  of  the  door,  thus  gaining  addi¬ 
tional  strength. 

Mr.  Hobbs  has  not  had  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  earning  200  guineas 
in  sixteen  days,  by  exercising  his  talents  upon  the  locks  of  Chubb  and  Son. 
A  lock,  howrever,  bearing  their  name  has  been  picked  by  him  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Galloway,  and  other  engineers. 
Messrs.  Chubb  affirm  that  this  was  an  old  lock  of  their  father’s,  made  under  a 
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former  patent,  without  the  modern  improvements.  One  particular  feature  in 
the  Chubb  lock  is  the  “  detector.”  This  consists  of  a  simple  arrangement 
which  is  brought  into  action  when  either  of  the  “tumblers”  is  overlifted  by  a 
false  key  or  picklock;  when  this  is  done,  the  true  key  will  not  unlock  it  until 
it  has  been  released.  This  is  done  by  “  reversing  the  key.”  This  detector 
system,  which  is  adopted  in  many  locks,  may  be  useful  for  the  discovery  of 
fraud,  but  the  ready  manner  of  releasing  the  detector  appears  decidedly  objec¬ 
tionable,  as,  on  attempting  to  unlock  the  door  by  the  proper  key,  the  hind¬ 
rance  would  probably  be  thought  to  be  accidental,  or  arising  from  some 
misplacement,  and  in  a  moment,  without  reflection,  the  key  would  very  probably 
be  reversed,  and  the  idea  never  occur  that  the  detector  had  been  thrown  at 
all.  This  principle  of  reversing  the  ordinary  key,  in  order  to  reinstate  the 
detector,  appears  to  be  adopted  in  all  the  detector  locks,  and  its  extreme  readi¬ 
ness  appears  a  great  objection. 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  Chubb  locks  at  the  Westminster  Bridewell,  where 
1,100  locks  are  fixed,  forming  one  series,  is  far  superior,  when,  in  case  of  any 
surreptitious  attempt  being  made  to  open  a  lock,  and  the  detector  being 
thrown,  the  governor  alone  has  the  power,  with  his  key,  to  replace  the  lock  in 
its  original  state. 

The  detector  arrangement,  although  possessing  some  advantages,  is  not 
without  its  evils,  especially  in  locks  where  the  detector  is  liable  to  be  thrown 
by  the  tumbler  being  very  slightly  overlifted ,  as  in  this  case,  the  pressure  of 
the  detector  commencing  almost  immediately  upon  the  tumbler  being  raised 
to  its  proper  elevation  for  allowing  the  bolt  to  pass,  may  indicate  to  the  lock- 
picker  the  character  of  instrument  to  be  used  ;  and  in  such  locks,  when  by  long 
use  the  tumbler  springs  are  considerably  weakened,  the  detector  may  be  some¬ 
times  started  by  a  sharp  movement  of  the  proper  key.  Where  there  exists  the 
remotest  possibility  of  this  occurring,  the  detector  were  far  better  absent,  as  the 
discovery  of  a  detector  being  throwm  is  one  of  grave  importance ;  this  danger 
w  ill  be  obviated  by  placing  the  detector  some  distance  above  the  ordinary  range 
of  the  tumblers,  and  although  not  quite  so  much  skill  may  be  required  for  its 
manufacture,  yet  the  lock  exhibited  by  Tann  and  Sons,  which  requires  that  the 
tumbler  should  be  raised  considerably  beyond  its  proper  height  in  order  to 
throw  the  detector,  may  be,  for  that  reason,  the  more  really  useful  lock.  It 
seems  that  detectors  generally  should  neither  be  too  readily  thrown,  nor  too 
readily  adjusted. 


Guarded  Tumbler  Locks. 

Messrs.  Tann  and  Sons’  locks  are  also  provided  w  ith  a  “  flange,”  or  “  guard,” 
affixed  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  one  or  more  of  the  “tumblers,”  thereby 
covering  and  entirely  protecting  the  edge  of  the  “  tumbler ,”  above  it  from  the 
action  of  a  •*  pick,”  and  supposing  all  the  “  tumblers”  but  this  one  to  be 
successfully  raised,  the  bolt  could  not  be  moved. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  keys  should  be  made  as  small  as  possible,  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  power  required,  that  they  may  be  conveniently  carried  in  the 
pocket;  and  these  locks  are  distinguished  in  this  particular,  the  heavy  bolts 
being  first  shot  by  a  handle  in  the  door. 

Where  the  workmanship  of  locks  is  very  fine,  small  keys  can  be  made  to 
shoot  large  bolts,  as  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  lock  exhibited  by  M. 
Grangoir,  2  inches  thick,  10  inches  long,  and  6  inches  deep,  having  a  bolt  If 
inch  by  inch ;  this  bolt  is  shot  out  two  inches  at  two  revolutions  of  the 
key,  the  key  being  only  1  inch  long  and  £  inch  thick,  the  handle  ring  J  inch 
diameter,  and  the  stub  of  the  key  is  only  Tg  of  an  inch  long;  the  whole  being 
nol  ongcr  than  a  small  watch-key. 

The  lock  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barron  and  Son,  with  eleven  tumblers,  appears 
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to  correspond  very  materially  in  principle  with  those  by  Messrs  Chnhl,-  tl,„ 
original  patent  being,  however,  for  a  lock  with  tivn  i  *  .aubb,  ™e 

bolt,  these  tumblers  placed  in  different  radii  ami  ,t'l®blefrs  i?ovjng  m  a  racked 
In  both  cases,  the  bolt  is  released  by  the  i  b;tted  ^cordingly. 

An  apparently  superior  method  of  “  detection9'  is  afforded  in  1  1 

holeentirely;  the  lock  is  provided  with  a  second  keyhole XS l  series  of 
sliders,  which  are  operated  upon  by  the  true  kev  to  relent  the  lul  l  * 
In  this  lock,  and  also  in  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Foster  there  is  a  enrimw 
arrangement  for  “  protection"  as  well  as  4etect^ 
tamper  with  them,  lancets  are  shot  from  the  sides  of  the  key-liole,  calculated  to 
inflict  considerable  injury  on  the  hand  that  would  invade  it.  calculatecl  to 
Mr.  C  otterill  s  locks  are  made  very  scientifically,  being,  in  fact,  fitted  to  the 
keys  wh1Ch  are  all  cut  unlike  one  another;  the  key-enttrng  iachine  Mr 
Cottenll  asserts  is  constructed  on  a  scale  of  a  million  to  the  “inch,  two  keys 
only  being  cut  whilst  the  machine  is  in  one  position.  If  the  locks  are  made 

Ilmkevf  f6  6qUa  ^  fxacV‘W°uld  appear  that  the  iteration  in  the  size  of 
le  keys,  from  variation  of  the  weather  (!)  must  inconveniently  affect  their 
action,  and  that  a  key  which,  at  a  temperature  of  40  degrees,  w^ould  pass  the 
lock,  would,  if  raised  to  70,  throw  the  detector,  which  is  “easily”  released  in 

a  hnn^te  T’’  desirable  that  ke3s  should  be  varied  in  size 

although  the  value  of  the  difference  does  not  consist  in  its  minuteness. 

Mr.  Cottenll  has  some  very  high  testimonials  from  practical  engineers,  and 
machinists,  in  reference  to  the  general  construction  of  his  locks;  and  from  the 
indentation  m  the  key  being  so  varied  in  depth,  and  inclination,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  take  an  accurate  impression. 

The  locks  exhibited  by  Mr.  Taylor,  called  “  Improved  Balance  Detector 
Lever  Locks,  have  no  detector,  although  called  by  the  name  (and  perhaps 
they  are  as  well  without).  The  tumblers  are  capable  of  variation,  by  which 
a  great  many  “changes  may  be  rung,”  amounting  in  one  lock,  it  is  said,  to 
tW2rmi  101ri  *  be  Perrautati°n  principle,  however,  is  not  contained  in  the  key. 

Messrs.  Gray  and  Son’s  may  also  be  called  a  w  permutating”  lock,  the  con¬ 
struction  admitting  of  infinite  variations ;  in  the  specimen  exhibited,  to  which 
the  prize  medal  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  was  awarded  in  1850, 
there  are  two  bolts,  each  operated  upon  by  a  different  set  of  “players;”  the 
lock  has  four  players  for  one  bolt,  and  three  for  the  other;  and  the  distinct 
positions  in  which  these  players  may  be  placed,  by  fine  workmanship,  is  said 
to  be  30  for  each  player  ;  and  the  committee  of  the  Society  report  that,  allow¬ 
ing  30  distinct  positions  for  each  player,  the  number  of  different  locks  which 
might  be  constructed  would  be  upwards  of 22,540,000,000,000,000, 000,000,000, 
thus  affording  security  against  false  keys ;  these  locks  have  at  present  only 
been  made  for  bank  safes,  in  w  hich  case  the  size  is  generally  about  20  inches 
square.  A  12-lever  lock  of  this  description  wrould  cost  10s. 

Mr.  Parke’s  beautiful  padlock  is  a  modification  of  the  Bramah  Slider  Lock. 
The  Lever  Bolt  Safety  Lock,  exhibited  by  Windle  and  Blyth,  is  very  peculiar ; 
in  addition  to  racked  tumblers,  it  has  a  set  of  “  lever  bolt  guards.”  The  key 
is  in  two  connected  pieces;  the  “nose  end ”  is  provided  with  a  “bit”  on  one 
side,  and  the  handle  part  with  a  “bit”  on  the  other  side;  the  key,  being  placed 
in  the  key-hole,  on  being  partly  turned,  assumes  a  different  shape,  and  in  this 
condition,  by  one  bit,  withdrawn  the  “bolt  guards,”  whilst  the  other  shoots  the 
bolt  itself 
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A  peculiar  principle  is  also  observable  in  the  key  of  the  lock  manufactured 
by  Bryden  and  Sons,  which  extends  outwards  after  it  is  inserted  in  the  key¬ 
hole,  operating  upon  distant  “  players.5*'  An  essential  part  of  the  key  is  also 
made  removeable  at  pleasure,  without  which  the  key  is  useless. 

The  elaborate  key-holes  observed  in  some  of  the  old  locks  are  abandoned  in 
those  of  modern  date;  and  thus,  the  form  of  the  key  being  more  simple,  its 
imitation  is  perhaps  facilitated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lock  is  more  readily 
examined  by  a  reflector.  A  beautifully  worked  specimen  of  a  key  and  key-hole 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Raab ;  and  this  may  possibly  suggest  the  idea  of  greater 
precaution  against  the  imitation  of  keys — their  jwssession  for  a  time  by  a  good 
workman  being  all  that  is  required  for  a  fac-simile  to  be  produced.  Such  a 
key  as  that  above  referred  to  would,  however,  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  copy. 

Where  it  is  not  required  that  doors  should  be  locked  from  both  sides,  there 
is  little  advantage  in  having  a  key-hole  through  ;  this  only  causing  the  lock  to 
get  sooner  dirty,  by  the  constant  current  of  air  carrying  dust  into  it.  The 
tampering  with  a  key  with  burglars’  nippers,  on  the  outside  of  a  door,  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  “  safety  key,”  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hanley,  the  end  or  point  of 
which  is  made  to  turn  upon  a  pin,  so  that  the  “  nippers”  are  useless. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Lea  have  invented  some  very  useful  little  key-rests,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  brass  bracket,  about  an  inch  square,  to  w'hieh  are  attached  two 
pliant  pieces  of  steel,  curved  to  receive  the  barrel  of  the  key ;  these  may  be 
screwed  up  in  a  cabinet  or  closet,  one  under  the  other,  and  keys  fixed  and  re¬ 
moved  in  a  moment,  thus  admitting  of  more  compact  arrangement  than  the 
ordinary  hooks :  prices,  according  to  size,  4s.  Gd.  to  9s.  per  dozen. 

The  splendid  lock  exhibited  by  Mr.  Downes  must  not  be  overlooked ;  its 
mechanism  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  for  strength  and  security  is  very  valuable ; 
it  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  centre  of  the  door,  shooting  three  bolts  from  each 
side,  these  twelve  bolts  are  secured  by  “  rising  bolts,”  wrorked  by  spiral  springs, 
the  “  rising  bolts”  also  secure  four  “  fly  bolts,”  which  are  confined  by  two 
elliptic  springs ;  the  key  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and,  by  means  of  a  number 
of  “  secret  wards,”  forces  the  “  fly  bolts”  from  their  fastenings,  at  the  same 
time  working  an  eccentric  lever  wheel,  by  w'hicli  the  twelve  bolts  are  thrown. 
The  key  cannot  be  withdrawn  until  the  lock  is  fastened.  A  lock  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  might  be  also  made  for  bank  outside  doors,  shooting  two  long  bolts,  one 
up  and  one  down.  For  a  door  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  seven  high,  the 
price  would  be  ^18  or  £20. 

As  a  specimen  of  foreign  manufacture,  the  lock  exhibited  by  M.  Bergstrom 
is  worthy  of  attention,  and  although  of  rough  exterior,  on  being  opened,  the 
interior  work  is  found  to  be  extremely  good.  It  has  eight  tumblers,  and  is 
without  detector :  price  £3. 


Letter  Locks. 

The  principle  of  these  locks  is  very  fully  carried  out  on  the  Continent;  most 
of  their  iron  safes  being  fitted  with  them.  In  some  of  these,  several  alphabets 
are  used,  and  by  this  means  an  almost  endless  “  permutation”  is  obtained. 
These  locks,  when  of  a  common  description,  are  anything  but  safe.  From 
reposing  confidence  in  the  secret  of  the  lock,  less  care  is  naturally  taken  of  the 
key,  which  being  improperly  obtained,  the  lock  may  not  unfrequently  be  opened 
by  attaching  a  weight  to  one  side  of  the  key,  and  severally  turning  round  the 
rings  until  their  correct  position  is  discovered.  The  continental  locks,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  most  excellent  construction,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  if,  in  haste, 
a  person,  after  having  locked  the  door,  should  forget  to  disconnect  the  letters 
of  the  secret  word  the  “  sesame”  may  be  discovered. 

This  subject  must  not  be  concluded  without  an  expression  of  astonishment 
and  admiration  at  the  exceedingly  curious  principle  adopted  in  the  locks  of 
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other  key  will  open  ,t  The  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is 
easily  undei stood,  much  less  easily  described;  a  set  of  steel  bars  or  plates  is 
operated  upon  by  the  rings,  which,  in  the  passage  of  the  key,  are  thrown  into 

a  fac ^-siSrktmTSuced  ^  ^  Varie<J  ***  and 


Safes. 


For  the  purpose  of  awakening  attention  to  the  importance  of  locks  and 
for  ApriMWS6  *UltM*  here  t0  qUOte  a  Passa3e  from  the  Bankers 9  Magazine 

-In  a  country  where  a  large  class  subsist  by  robbery,  and  where  the  means 
of  effecting  it  securely  is  the  constant  study  of  skilful  and  ingenious  thieves, 
the  only  means  of  baffling  them,  and  of  protecting  the  ordinary  depositories 
of  valuables  from  their  felonious  attacks,  are  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  greatest 
mechanical  skill  with  respect  to  locks  and  fastenings,  and  to  exercise  unceasing 
care  and  vigilance  The  bank  robberies  during  late  years  show,  that  they 
have  been  planned  with  extraordinary  sagacity,  and  have  been  effected  with  a 
degree  of  skill,  which  proves  that  they  are  not  undertaken  by  ordinary  thieves. 
1  lie  large  amount  of  money  which  the  housebreakers  are  confident  of  obtain¬ 
ing,  m  the  case  of  a  successful  burglary  at  a  bank,  induces  them  to  act  with  a 
degree  of  skill  and  caution  proportionate  to  the  expected  booty,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason,  that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rob  a  bank  is  seldom  heard  of- 
when  “a  set”  is  made  at  a  bank,  every  information  is,  in  the  first  place, 
sought  for  by  the  burglars,  of  the  means  of  security  adopted,  and  it  has  been 
ascertained,  that  many  weeks  and  even  months,  have  been  occupied  in  this 
manner.  Attempts  are  made  to  tamper  with  the  servants,  and  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  is  formed,  if  possible,  with  some  of  the  female  domestics.  If,  upon  in¬ 
quiry,  it  is  found  that  the  means  of  security  are  so  numerous  and  inviolable 
as  to  give  no  chance  of  success,  the  matter  is  quietly  dropped ;  but  if  any 
opportunity  presents  itself,  no  time  is  deemed  too  long  to  wait  for  the  proper 
moment  when  the  bank  may  be  entered,  the  misnamed  safe ,  or  strong  room , 
be  opened,  and  a  clean  sweep  made  of  all  the  convertible  securities,  and  money 
it  may  contain.” 


The  discoveries  in  chemistry  have  done  much  to  promote  security  from  fire ; 
and  the  sides  of  safes,  when  constructed  with  highly  non-conducting  chemical 
preparations,  are  capable  of  withstanding  a  great  amount  of  heat  for  consider¬ 
able  periods.  Many  persons  have  been  surprized  at  the  amazing  thickness  of 
the  safe  exhibited  by  Mr.  Leadbeater.  This  thickness  of  nearly  12  inches  is 
not  generally  necessary,  and  is  intended  for  cases  where,  for  convenience,  it 
may  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  warehouse  containing  large  quantities  of  in¬ 
flammable  matter;  the  sides  are  filled  with  non-conductors.  A  safe,  similar 
to  that  exhibited,  affording  6  cubic  feet  of  clear  space  inside,  viz., — 36  inches 
high,  24  inches  wide,  and  12  inches  deep,  would  be  ^100.  Mr.  Leadbeater 
would,  however,  furnish  a  safe  3  inches  thick  at  all  parts  for  He  has 

supplied  several  tanks  with  safes  of  this  description,  including  London  and 
County  Bank,  Royal  British  Bank,  Messrs.  Walter,  Haverfordwest,  Mr. 
Adams,  Ware,  &c. 


E 
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No  one  should  purchase  a  fire-proof  safe  without  first  reading  the  interest¬ 
ing  pamphlet  of  fire-proof  statistical  detail,  published  by  Messrs.  Milner  and 
Son,  safe  manufacturers,  with  full  particulars  of  their  patent  principle,  which  is 
founded  upon  the  use  of  chemical  non-conductors,  together  with  the  use  of 
water,  which,  in  case  of  fire,  by  its  gradual  conversion  into  vapour,  has  a 
powerful  influence  in  resisting  heat.  The  cost  of  an  outside  size  banker’s 
safe,  6  feet  square,  and  8  feet  deep,  would  be  £200. 

The  patent  fire-proof  strong  room  of  wrought-iron  is  particularly  worthy  of 
attention.  This  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Marr,  whose  peculiar  success  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  locks  has  been  already  alluded  to.  This  room,  or  safe,  is  6 
feet  cube,  and  the  sides,  4  inches  thick,  are  made  upon  chemical  principles  of 
resistance. 

Mr.  Marr’s  workmanship  is  distinguished  by  stability  and  care  in  its  execu¬ 
tion,  and  his  safes  are  used  by  some  of  the  first  bankers  in  the  country.  One 
of  these  was  taken  red-hot  from  the  ruins  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  1838, 
when  the  documents  contained  were  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation. 


Foreign  Safes. 

The  fire-proof  safe  of  Mr.  Kolesch  from  Stettin,  is  singular  in  appearance, 
no  key-holes  being  visible,  and  the  locks  are  so  arranged  that  they  cannot  be 
opened,  with  the  right  key,  by  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  secret.  These 
secrets  appear  generally  objectionable  on  the  ground,  that  great  reliance  may 
be  placed  upon  them,  whilst  all  the  while,  perhaps,  their  existence  is  known 
and  understood,  although  the  party  interested  may  not  be  aware  of  it.  The 
price  of  this  safe  is  £82  10s. 

A  beautiful  iron  safe  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Arnlieim,  from  Berlin;  this  is 
especially  adapted  for  a  money  safe,  on  account  of  its  great  strength.  It  is 
fitted  up  with  iron  drawers. 

The  spendidly  burnished  safe  by  Sommermeyer  and  Co.  is  very  attractive 
and  finely  executed,  as  are  also  those  of  M.  Verstaen  and  M.  Paublan,  from 
Paris.  In  these  the  fireproofing  consists  in  the  side  being  constructed  of 
double  iron  with  wood  between ;  this,  as  a  slow  conductor,  is  very  well,  although 
not  equal  to  the  chemical  combinations  in  English  safes.  The  price  of  the  two 
safes  exhibited  by  M.  Verstaen,  are  <£80  and  ,£140. 

Wilder’s  Patent  Salamander  Safes  seem  to  possess  an  equal  notoriety  in 
America  with  Milner’s  safes  here.  A  very  long  list  of  testimonials  is  presented 
in  their  favour,  and,  on  many  occasions,  they  have  been  subjected  to  severe 
fiery  tests.  The  price  of  the  small  specimen  exhibited  is  £40. 

Locks,  and  especially  safes,  being  considered  as  amongst  the  most  impor- 
tant  articles  in  the  Exhibition  connected  with  banking,  will,  it  is  thought, 
justify  their  having  been  thus  somewhat  lengthily  discussed;  it  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  the  u  safes”  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  as  a  whole,  are  distinguished 
rather  by  ornament  and  beautiful  workmanship  than  by  stability  and  practical 
utility  for  banking  purposes;  they  are  too  small  and  they  are  too  handsome, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  they  are  (proportioned  to  the  accommodation  afforded) 
far  too  costly.  * 

Chemical  compounds,  which  are  prepared  with  great  labour  and  expense 
are  extremely  valuable  for  safes  when  these  safes  are  liable  to  be  exposed  to 
fire ;  but  when  the  property  to  be  secured  is  so  valuable  as  in  banks,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  incur  some  slight  inconvenience  to  place  it  in  a  position  which 
is  in  itself  fireproof.  It  is  therefore  suggested,  that  bankers’  safes,  especially 
money  safes,  should  always  be  under  ground.  If  this  cannot  be  arranged, 
then  they  should  have  fire-proof  floors  above  and  under  them,  and  be  so 
2?  ^  a  Passage  or  space  should  run  round  or  about  them,  and  that  no 
wooden  fittings  or  furniture  occupy  the  intermediate  space.  The  safe  wall 
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Sh°uld,  of  course,  be  constructed  of  stone  and  iron.  The  next  wall  to  it 
,bullt  of  hollow  bricks,  or  these  hollow  bricks  filled  with  sand.  A 
safe  by  this  means  must  be  entirely  fire-proof,  and  if  arranged  at  the  time  of 
?fb“lght  be  but  8  slight  expense.  In  case  such  a  room  was  proposed 
to  be  built,  as  an  addition  to  a  bank,  the  floors  being  already  made,  a  security 
oh  tamed  by  adoptrag  Mr.  Macbay’s  invention.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  fusible  heads  attached  to  the  ends  of  pipes  leading  from  a  cistern  of 
water,  or  a  constantly  charged  mam :  the  pipe  is  made  to  terminate  in  several 
of  these  sealed  fusible  heads  which  may  be  placed  in  any  desired  position. 
In  case  of  fire,  if  the  heat  is  raised  to  a  certain  height,  these  heads  are  fused, 
and  the  water  immediately  gams  vent  and  deluges  the  surrounding  parts.  If 
lor  the  mere  security  of  books,  the  stone  walls  might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
brick  used,  as  it  seems  hardly  necessary  that  a  book-safe  should  be  made 
specially  thief-proof.  The  strong  room  just  described  will  be  principally 
suitable  ior  those  books  of  a  valuable  character  which  have  been  filled.  These 
must  be  kept  dry,  which  is  not  easy  in  the  case  of  papers  confined  for  years 
under  ground,  except  by  constant  fires ;  and  although  Mr.  Clifford’s  valuable 
invention  for  restoring  books  and  papers  may  do  much ,  it  is  a  better  plan  to 
prevent  the  necessity  for  its  use.  Although  the  “strong”  room  mentioned 
above  may  be  deemed  a  sufficient  security  for  even  valuable  books  when  filled, 
and  on  account  of  its  superior  dryness  be  preferred,  it  seems  that  books  in  use 
should  be  kept  beyond  the  possibility  of  fire,  as  much  as  bills  and  bank  notes. 
I  hese,  therefore,  should  go  below,  and  for  this  purpose,  it  is  suggested  that  a 
cellar  room  or  well,  lined  and  arched  with  Ridgway’s  hollow  bricks,  should  be 
constructed,  and  for  convenience,  as  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  bank  as  pos¬ 
sible,  having  a  square  opening  at  the  top,  some  distance  underneath  the  floor. 
1  hat  a  cubical  frame,  or  cage,  of  flat  bar  iron  should  be  formed  to  correspond 
in  size  with  the  opening,  a  powerful  tackle  and  windlass  being  fixed  above  it. 
Ibis  “cage  might  then,  by  means  of  “sliding  bars,”  be  raised  and  lowered 
through  the  opening  into  the  room  below.  One  side  of  this  cage  should  be 
open,  into  which,  when  drawn  up  level  with  the  floor,  a  barrow  might  be  wheeled, 
containing  the  books  in  daily  constant  use.  The  three  other  sides  might 
constitute  a  series  of  book-shelves,  externally  accessible  for  those  books  most 
frequently  referred  to  by  clerks  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  If  the  hollow 
bricks  were  not  found  sufficient  to  keep  the  room  from  damp,  a  stream  of  hot 
air  from  a  flue  might  be  occasionally  driven  through  it. 


We  have  thus  grouped  together  such  of  the  productions  of  human  skill,  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  appear  peculiarly  subservient  to  the  purposes 
for  which  this  essay  was  originated. 

While  diligently  engaged  in  this  selection,  and  testing,  in  some  degree  the 
relative  merits  of  various  designs,  we  have  often  been  astonished  at  the  won¬ 
derful  works  of  man,  and  irresistibly  led  to  the  conviction,  that  “his  God 
doth  instruct  him  to  discretion,”  and  while  devoutly  echoing  the  very  appro¬ 
priate  motto  of  the  general  catalogue, — “  The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the 
fulness  thereof,”  to  acknowledge  “  This  also  cometh  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
who  is  wonderful  in  council  and  excellent  in  working.” 
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